


Try this new Hybrid Forage Grass 


fe 


Shoulder high in 49 days, 
this field made 4 tons of 


hay per acre on Ist cutting! 


Produce low-cost livestock feed, rich in protein 
and Vitamin A, ideal for grazing, hay or ensilage 


% High feed value, palatable and 
nutritious 


Up to 14% protein, 150,000 Units of 
Vitamin A 


Good sugar content, all livestock like it 


Growers report cheap beef gains, high 
milk production 


No bloat reports after 3 years of 
grazing 


Perennial type plant, easy to grow, 
drouth resistant 


Growers say —’Best 
forage crop we’ve ever 
tried, beats anything!” 


This new high-production strain of 
Sorghum Almum Grass was introduced 
from Australia just a few years ago. In 
the last two years, stockmen in every 
part of the nation have tried it with out- 
standing success. Plantings on both irri- 
gated and dry land show high production 
on oe | different types of soils, from 
clay to blow sand, under a wide variety 
of growing conditions. 


Grows from 5 to 14 feet tall. Leaves 
are broad, shiny-green, rich in vitamins 
At proper cutting time, stalks are succu- 
lent, tender and sweet. Makes an ideal 
forage that all livestock like. Yields heavy 
tonnage — up to 30 tons or more of en- 
silage, 8 to 12 tons of hay per acre are 
reported. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 
Florida to Oregon, New York to Cali- 
fornia say —“Everything you said it was,” 
“It’s the coming hay in our part of the 
country,” “Beats anything we've ever 
tried,” “Best pasture I’ve ever seen,” “In- 
creased both our milk production and 
cream test,” “Cattle go for it like kids 
eat candy.” 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin 
(10 Ibs.) Postpaid in U. S. $12.95 
Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's 
Bulletin (25 Ibs.), Postpaid $29.95 


(Prices subject to change without notice 
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GRAZING REPORTS show low-cost beef gains, i 
creased milk production for dairy cattle, seasonal 
capacity of 2 to 5 head per acre. Yearlings gained 
over 2 Ibs. per head per day without supplement 
in many tests. Sheep, horses, hogs and goats like 
it and do well on it, producers say. 


PALATABILITY TESTS in Colorado show cattle and 
calves often prefer Sorghum Grass hay to good 
alfalfa. Equally good for feed green 
chopped. dehydrated and pelleted, or dried in 
bundles. Dry winter stalks test up to 9% sugar, 
make ideal roughage for mother cows or yearlings 


when 


“Most promising new crop 
to reach the U.S. since alfalfa,” 
Stockmen declare. 


Find out for yourself how this new 
forage grass can fit into your livestock 
program on your own farm or ranch 
Takes only 142 to 4 lbs. of seed per acre, 
produces tons of feed. Many reports of 
good crops “where nothing else would 
grow.”’ Don’t delay, order your seed now! 


ORDER DIRECT FROM— 


NEW MEXICO Seed FARMS 


P.O. Box 1009 — Clovis, New Mexico 


ABOUT EVEN—Stock numbers are 
about average for this area but condi- 
tions are below average. Hay and win- 
ter will come out about even.—Joel 
Rickenbach, Oelrichs, S. Dak. 


EARLY AND LATE—Have to feed 
cattle early and late (Mar. 21)—with a 
team. But I enjoy it all. I was a little 
boy when I started to drive the first 
team.—Roy Tuggle, Pryor, Mont. 


COMMENDATION—I wish to com- 
mend the American National for its 
stand on multiple use in the vital battle 
over the wilderness bill; also for its 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Let FRANKLIN Help Cut Your Costs 


by Reducing Losses from Costly Infections and Infestations. 


Complete BLACKLEG Protection! 
-FRANKLIN CCS-2 BACTERIN 


in the popular small 2cc dose, containing full im- 
munizing doses against both Blackleg and Malig- 
nant Edema. 


—-FRANKLIN CCS-5S BACTERIN 


in the less concentrated 5cc dose also containing 
full immunizing doses against both Blackleg and 
Malignant Edema. 


-FRANKLIN TRIPLE BACTERIN 


containing in addition to the full immunizing doses 
against Blackleg and Malignant Edema, a seasonal 
resistance dose against the Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia factor of Shipping Fever. 

Whatever your preference, either form will give 

you the same dependable protection that has 


made the Franklin brand the leader for over 40 
years. 


Now Is The Time to Start Protection 


Against Deadly Shipping Fever! 

You do this when you vaccinate with FRANKLIN TRIPLE 
BACTERIN, or with FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN. 
In either case it is advisable to also give a ‘‘booster shot"’ 
of FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN in the fall to strengthen 
the resistance against pasteurella infection at the time of 
greatest exposure. 


For detailed data on the control of Shipping 
Fever consult page 10 of the Franklin Catalog. 


Franklin Offers Many 
Types of First Aid for 
the Proper Care of Wounds 


BLOOD STOPPER 
A powder form of pro- 
tective dressing that 
shrinks the blood vessels, 
drying up the blood flow. 
Hastens healing. Makes 
the wound unattractive 
to flies. Convenient for 
use following dehorning, 
tail docking, shear cuts, 


etc. 
In shaker top cans. 


KILTECT—100 
A liquid that kills and pro- 
tects against screwworms 
and maggots. Excellent 
dressing for all stock- 
handling wounds such as de- 
horning, castrating, brand- 
ing, docking, cuts, snags, 
etc. 
Fly repellent. Antiseptic. 
Handy Squirt-top cans. 


>> 
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WOUND DRESSING 
FLY REPELLENT 
Popular smear with anti- 
septic, local anesthetic, stim- 
ulating and emollient prop- 
erties. Apply to all kinds of 
minor wounds of farm ani- 
mals. Excellent for naveils of 
newborn livestock. A pro- 
tectant against screwworms. 
In dauber jars of 8 oz., 
pt., at. 


Well-Stocked, Well-iInformed Dealers to Serve You! 
Franklin Products are carried by thousands of reliable, 
well-informed Dealers who invite you to let them assist 
you. Get 80 pase Franklin Catalog from Dealer or 
write nearest Franklin office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 
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IMPLANT EXTRA 
GAINS AT 
SPRING ROUNDUP 


GET MORE BEEF FROM EVERY ACRE OF RANGE 


Extra gains all spring and summer from a few seconds 
per animal spent at roundup time! Use Stimplants 
... the quick, easy implant way to make your range 
do more. 

It’s simple...especially at spring roundup time. And 
Stimplants help give extra gains for a full 120 days. 

How much more? It varies but past results show 
you'll profit. In 25 commercial and university range 
and pasture trials, Stimplants increased gains by an 
average of 22%. 

The extra gains and improved feed performance 
from the use of Stimplants aren’t limited to range, 
though. They work equally well on pasture or in 
feedlot. Simple directions on the package tell you all 
you need to know for implanting steers of all ages. 

And Stimpiants cost only pennies . . . give you 
top results compared with other implants costing up 
to $1.50. Get Stimplants for extra gains and im- 
proved feed performance . . . on range, pasture or 
in feedlot. 


SEE HOW FAST? 


"We implanted, vaccinated, branded and bobbed the tails 
of 366 HEAD IN 300 MINUTES.” 


This pacesetting crew at the B. V. Hanson Ranch, Oak- 
dale, California, proved how well Stimplants fit in with 
other roundup operations. There’s no extra effort in pro- 
viding steers with gain-boosting stilbestrol this quick, 
easy way. 


STIMPLANTS 


BRAND OF DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 


Chas. Pfizer & Con, Fate 


Brooklyn 6, New York 
Science for the world’s well-being ts 
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TARIFFS ARE NOT “HANDOUTS” 


IT IS WRONG to say that tariff protection comes 
under the general definition of a government hand- 
out. 

Yet in reports and comments about the recent filing 
of a brief by the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation before the U.S. Tariff Commission seeking 
protection against heavy competing imports, the cat- 
tlemen have been accused of wavering in their long- 
time stand against subsidies and of now going to the 
government for help. 

It is true the brief asks for higher tariffs or quotas 
or both (as they stand, they are scarcely a deterrent 
to imports), and the reason of course is that this would 
be for the economic good of the industry . . . and the 
nation. 

But this in no sense represents a deviation from a 
previous stand. As a matter of fact, the cattle industry 
for decades has again and again requested reasonable 
protection against excessive imports. At the same 


More Research 


THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY and agriculture gen- 
erally are showing greatly increased concern over the 
agricultural chemical problem. 

Pointing up this concern, Senator Milton R. Young 
(North Dakota) in an extension of remarks in a re- 
cent Congressional Record stressed the need for “ef- 
fective and safe chemicals, pesticides, additives and 
other productive mechanisms.” 

The cranberry situation, he said, has emphasized 
the need for greater research in this field, and he 
suggested that “we need a crash research program in- 
volving from $6 to $7 million to accomplish the 
necessary research.” (This, incidentally, is less than 
the $10 million paid to the cranberry growers for 
their loss of market and the several million involved 
in USDA’s purchase of caponettes.) 


In similar vein, J. C. Wetzler, Phoenix, Ariz., a 
member of the American National’s legislative com- 
mittee, told a House appropriations subcommittee 
that producers must rely on certain chemicals to pro- 
duce the nation’s food supply, and “as time goes on 
new approaches to control of diseases and pests and 
methods for more economical production and feeding 
of livestock will put more pressure on private re- 
search which therefore may have to be supplemented 
with government research.” He called for adequate 
funds to carry on the “very efficient and effective 
function of federal meat inspection, which has given 
the public a high degree of confidence in its daily 
beef supply.” 

The serious interest of the packing industry was 
seen in testimony given at a House subcommittee 
hearing by Aled P. Davies, vice-president of the 
American Meat Institute. 

A modern laboratory and equipment could be set 
up, he said, with teams of the best scientists to work 
on the problem of getting new tools to avoid any 
possible hazards of residues. 

“This is not to say the chemical industry has not 
done a good job,” he added. “However, in areas 
where residues in food and feed are critical considera- 
tions, the Department of Agriculture must take the 
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time, the cattlemen have opposed government hand- 
outs. 

Is this inconsistent? We say it is not. Tariff protec- 
tion is not paid for with taxpayers’ dollars. Tariffs 
have been employed by nations for centuries to pro- 
tect themselves from outside encroachments which 
are beyond their control—much in the same way, per- 
haps, as nations have used armies to protect against 
invading physical forces. 

* * * 

THE STAND of the cattleman is clear. He believes 
that economic forces within the nation should have 
free play to arrive competitively at the balance set 
by supply and demand. He believes just as strongly 
that this balance should not be allowed to be over- 
turned by forces outside his own country—economic 
forces that if let loose could, because of our compara- 
tively high wages and living standard in general, 
quickly destroy an entire industry. 


lead in new developments which will maintain con- 
sumer confidence in the products of agriculture.” 
* * * 


HERE IS ONE PROBLEM which vitally affects 
every livestock grower, feeder, packer and feed manu- 
facturer. We can be sure that they all sincerely 
want to see the public continue to get wholesome 
and pure meat—their very livelihood depends upon 
that . . . and they are consumers, too. 


Responsibility 


EVERY USER of federal land should share respon- 
sibility for the condition and upkeep of the areas he 
uses. 

That truism was finally brought out in the open 
in one of a series of meetings called by the Bureau 
of Land Management on the question of posting public 
land areas for the benefit of sportsmen. 

A resolution passed at the meeting asked that 
sportsmen and recreation users protect the surface 
of the land they use, police against injury to it, and 
share fairly in the protection of the land. 

We have heard much about the pressure of the 
public for federal land for recreation and the neces- 
sary facilities incident to that use. But there has 
been a strange silence about the sportsmen’s and 
recreationists’ responsibility. 

In fact, we have heard mostly that many recrea- 
tionists and sportsmen must be taught to be less 
destructive when they go out for pleasure and game. 

In the meantime, other users have been recog- 
nizing their responsibility. Stockmen, for instance, 
long ago helped write out public land-use regulations 
for themselves. On BLM lands they have long op- 
erated under a range code which guides their use of 
the public domain. On the national forests stockmen 
must graze their animals under a handbook of rules 
that spells out precisely what may or may not be done. 

* * * 


IS IT NOT TIME that a “handbook” and a “code” 
be written for the recreationists and sportsmen, so 
that they, too, may realize that they have a respon- 
sibility in the use of public land (and private land in 
all areas of the county, too)? 
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Theyre worth 


more if theyre 


Black 


wr, 


Angus steers 
ress out more quality beef 


Smooth and compact and full of red meat! Yes, Angus 
steers top the market again. 


Actually, out of the 405 loads of cattle which topped 
the Chicago market in 1959, 369 were Angus, and 4 were 


mixed Angus . .. an amazing record. What’s more, only 
5 loads of all cattle sold brought the extreme top price of 
$37.00 a cwt. last year. All 5 of these were Black. 


Angus cut out more money 


Why are Angus the “standouts at the stockyards?” 

Packers know that Angus steers will “grade-up” when 
slaughtered, and will dress out more saleable beef, pri- 
marily in the higher-priced cuts. Comparing the top 10 
loads of each breed entered in the International Carlot 
Contest last year, not including Champions, buyers paid 
$2.57 per hundredweight more for the Blacks. 


Incidentally, Angus steers have been Grand Champions 
in the International Carcass Contest in fifty-one out of the 
past fifty-four shows, and two of the other Grand Cham- 


American Angus 


pionships went to Angus crossbreds. 


Less bone, belly and brisket 


You see, Angus are not big-bellied, but trim-middled 
and low set, carrying much of the weight in the preferred 
loin and hindquarters. They produce a carcass that is uni- 
formly covered with fat—not patchy and wastey. The bone 
is medium size—the meat is fine in color and texture, and 
well marbled throughout—the rib eye is big and tender. 


That's why retail and restaurant meat buyers pay a premium 
for Angus. 


Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


What does all this mean to you? More money—that's 
all. Frequently up to $2.00 or more per cwt. 


You're not turning your good grain and green grass into 
wasteful bone, belly and brisket, but into beef—quality beef 
—beef that brings top-of-the market prices. 


Just remember—they’re worth more if they’re Black. 


Association 


3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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ANCA Legislative Committee Report 


LEGISLATWE REPORT 

Highlights of the report of the Amer- 
ican National’s legislative committee 
which was in Washington in March in- 
cluded: 

A conference with the entire U. S 
Tariff Commission concerning the as- 
sociation’s application for investigation 
into the meat import problem filed on 
Feb. 26. 
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Members of the American National’s Legislative Commit- 
tee visit Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson in the secre- 
tary’s office during their stay in Washington, D. C., last 
Standing, from left, are Ernest Ham, Viewfield, S. 
Dak.; J. C. Wetzler, Phoenix, Ariz.; American National Presi- 


month. 


of marketing”’). 


(An amended Roosevelt 
11315, leaves out any 
above-mentioned restrictions but re- 
provision that packers with 
gross sales of more than $10 million a 
year cannot engage in retail selling of 
meats or products or livestock prod- 
ucts, poultry and eggs.) 
with administrators, the 


bill, HR 
reference to the 


tains a 


In sessions 
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photo.) 


dent Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev.; Louie Horrell, Globe, 


Testimony before a House subcom- 
mittee on forests, approving bills which 
would direct that national forests be 
managed under the principles of multi- 
ple use (Louie Horrell, Globe, Ariz., 
presented the testimony, which is re- 
ferred to elsewhere on these pages.) 


MEAT INSPECTION 

Testimony before a House appropri- 
ations subcommittee supporting funds 
for adequate meat inspection, for re- 
search into disease control and for 
study into agricultural chemical prob- 
lems (Charles Wetzler, Phoenix, Ariz., 
presented testimony for the commit 
tee) 

The committee conferred with Rep- 
resentative James Roosevelt (Cali- 
fornia) about his bill 9897 which would 
put certain restrictions on and 
purchases of livestock (a resolution at 
Dallas opposed this bill and “all regu- 
lations which would close any channel 


sales 


committee explained the cattlemen’s 
opposition to outlawing “pencil shrink” 
and opposition to any rule interfering 


with product marketing 
BRAND INSPECTION 

A conference 
retary Ezra 
ject of a 


Sec- 
sub- 


Agriculture 
included the 
recent examiner’s report 
throwing doubt upon authority for 
brand inspection in Texas and there- 
fore having a potential influence upon 
all brand inspection 


with 


Jenson 


with Bureau 


national 


Conferences were held 
of Land Management, forest, 
national parks and food and drug of- 
ficials 

On a proposed rule to require pay- 
ment for livestock with 24 hours of pur- 
chase, the committee suggested that 
hearings be called to give all parties a 
chance for expression of opinions. The 
USDA at presstime announced exten- 
sion of time for commenting on the sub- 


ject. Comments may be filed with the 
Director, Livestock Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Contacts were made with congress- 
men relative to the Case bill designed 
to amend the Packers and Stockyards 
Act to permit market deductions for 
beef promotion. 

In conferences with Agricultural Re- 
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Ariz.; Cushman Radebaugh, Orlando, Fla. (committee chair- 
man); Robert Lister, Prineville, Ore., and Executive Vice- 
President C. W. McMillan. Committee Member Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, Tex., was not present for the picture. 


(USDA 


search Service officials, the group re- 
stated the association’s postition calling 
for calfhood vaccination for re-accredit- 
ation in the brucellosis clean-up. 

The group reported that the wilder- 
ness bills were still in committee, with 
action delayed because of the civil 
rights debate. 

VULTIPLE USE 

Recognition by specific law of the 
principle of multiple use in adminis- 
tering national forests was urged last 
month by Louie Horrell, Globe, Ariz., 
in testimony before the House Sub- 
committee on Forests. 

Horrell, a member of the legislative 
committee of the American National, 
told the congressmen that “we who 
have been close to the forests for many 
years have seen that the multiple use of 
public lands is practical and fair.” Such 
uses, including recreation, wildlife, wa- 
ter development, grazing, mining, wil- 
derness and timbering, are cften in the 
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“I thought I was 
saving 
money on my 
vaccine bill” 


Here’s something to think about. This could be the expression 
of a man who thought he could cut corners on his vaccine bill, 
but wound up cutting corners on quality instead. Think of it! 
It would take a lifetime for some operators to save enough on 
vaccine costs to pay for the loss of just one weaner steer worth 
from $120 to $150. That’s why quality is such a bargain, and 


why the old adage, “vou only get what you pay for” is so true. 


Buy the ‘best’ when you vaccinate 


Blacklegol-'S’ 


= 


THE ALHYDROX’ VACCINE 


CLOstRipiy 
M 
CHAUVEL-SePTicys ‘ ie ee tei ca ae ae 
BACTERIN For top quality, buy Blacklegol “S”. It is expertly produced and 


ne potency tested to give your stock good protection against both 
Blacklegol” «g» blackleg and malignant edema. Alhydrox fortification increases its 
immunizing ability by reducing vaccine waste inside the animal. 
Cutter products are available throughout the United States. If your 
supplier doesn’t have it in stock he will get it (often overnight) 

from a nearby Cutter refrigerated depot. 


CLOSTRIDIUM ; TREAT OPEN WOUNDS 
CHAUveE!-SEPTICU Amazing K-R-S gives you a superior wound 
BACTERIN . aie 


dressing in three package forms — squirt 
can, smear can and bomb! Heavy duty for- 
mula contains an effective combination of 
CUTTER er ingredients for top protection against screw 


Blacklegol “s 


worms and other wound maggots 


= ’ A> 
CUTTER CUTTER LABORATORIES - Berkeley 10, California CUTTER 





BLACKLEG MALIGNANT EDEMA SHIPPING FEVER 
MIKE SAM 


BEWARE THESE UNHUNG RUSTLERS! 


These onery, thievin’ cusses are always on the loose! A good way to keep ‘em from 
rustlin’ your cattle profits is to vaccinate with a top quality vaccine like Blacklegol 
S-HS. Its potency builds high, long-lasting immunity to blackleg and malignant edema 
and seasonal immunity to shipping fever. This is because it is fortified with Alhydrox, 
the Cutter research development that holds vaccine in the tissue at the point of 
injection, releasing it slowly for more efficient use. 


HANG TWO RUSTLERS AND JAIL ONE WITH... 


Blac '“§-HS” 
mee Gr. 7 eg Ol ~ ae 


THE ALHYDROX® VACCINE 


CLOSTRIDIUM 


CHAUvE, SEPTICYs 
PASTEURELLA 
SACTERIN 


Wace CUTTER 
Bol “S45 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 10, California 


Use Blacklegol ‘‘S’’ (‘double’ vaccine for blackleg and malignant 
edema), another member of Cutter’s ‘most complete line’ of 
vaccines for range cattle. 





same areas, he declared. 

He said that under multiple-use 
management the various uses benefit 
the general public as well as the com- 
munities and areas dependent upon the 
forests. 


STRONG PRECEDENT 


He pointed out that the public land 
managers and resource users have long 
operated under inferred principles 
which assure equitable and practical 
use of the nation’s resources, even 
though the policy had not been speci- 
fically written into law. But, he said, 
“there is strong precedent for such a 
law. Water and timber use are named 
in a forestry act of June 4, 1897, as 
purposes for which the forests were es- 
tablished. Grazing is recognized in 
several sections of the act of April 24, 
1950, as well as in Supreme Court de- 
cisions and appropriation acts. Recrea- 
tion and wildlife have been recognized 
in numerous appropriaiton acts and 
come from the authority of the act of 
June 4, 1897.” 

“Multiple use of the national forests, 
which belong to the public, gives all 
manner of users an equal right—as 
equal as circumstances can make it,” 
Horrell said, ‘‘and it is entirely in keep- 
ing with our way of life. Because of the 
fairness of this kind of management 
and the practicality of it, the people 
should be assured that it will continue. 
Otherwise, it is possible that some un- 
tried or novel means of management 
of the public land might be proposed 
and adopted that would make a mock- 


ery of the term ‘public’ land, and our 
resources might not continue to be har- 
vested in a wise manner.” 


MANY BILLS 

A number of bills have been intro- 
duced that would direct that forests be 
managed for multiple use. One of them, 
HR 10572, has been put in the hopper 
by Congressman George M. Grant of 
Alabama, chairman of the house group 
holding the hearings. A companion bill, 
S 3044, was introduced by Senator 
Allen Ellender of Louisiana. 

(Last year ranchers used the national 
forests to graze more than a million 
cattle and horses and over 2% million 
sheep. Timber harvest reached 8.3 bil- 
lion board feet. Recreation visits 
totaled more than 81.5 million in 1959. 
Hunters and fisherman made 20 mil- 
lion trips to the forests.) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Strong emphasis upon problems in- 
volved in the use of chemical additives 
in feed and food and adequate meat in- 
spection is seen in a number of Wash- 
ington contacts by livestock and meat 
industry representatives. Charles Wetz- 
ler, representing the legislative com- 
mittee of the American National, told 
a House appropriations subcommittee 
that producers have to rely on certain 
chemicals to produce the food supply 
of the nation and suggested that gov- 
ernment research may be needed to 
supplement private research. He said 
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the industry, above all, wants to pro- 
duce a wholesome meat staple for the 
nation. 

Among those urging intensive study 
of the safe use of chemicals was Sen- 
ator Milton Young (North Dakota) who 
was instrumental in publishing in the 
Congressional Record correspondence 
with Past President G. R. Milburn of 
the American National on the subject 
of adequate funds for research into the 
problem. Appearing also in the Record 
is an article from the New York 
Times on the subject of need for in- 
tensive study of food, and the testi- 
mony of Aled P. Davis, representing 
the American Meat Institute, before a 
House agricultural appropriations sub- 
committee calling for adequate funds 
for federal meat inspection and funds 
for research on agricultural chemicals. 


COMMITTEE 

Members of the legislative commit- 
tee are Cushman Radebaugh, Orlando, 
Fla. (chairman); Wetzler; Horrell; Rob- 
ert Lister, Prineville, Ore.; Ernest Ham, 
Viewfield, S. Dak.; Jay Taylor, Ama- 
rillo, Tex.; Judge Montague, Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Stephen Hart, Den- 
ver, counsel. With the committee were 
American National President Fred 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., and Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President C. W. McMillan, 
Denver. 


TOMORROW’S BEEF 

Named to a “planning committee” 
for a conference on research on “to- 
morrow’s beef steer,” called for in a 
resolution passed at the Dallas conven- 
tion of the American National in Jan- 
uary, were Charles Quarre, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; George Ellis, Bell Ranch, N. 
Mex., chairman of the association’s re- 
search committee; Joe B. Finley, En- 
cinal, Tex.; Redmond Sears, Merriman, 
Nebr., and Sid Crochet, Clewiston, Fla. 
The group met with Association Execu- 
tive Vice-President C. W. McMillan 
during the National Institute of Animal 
agriculture conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity Apr. 3-5. 


TRAFFIC 

American National’s traffic manager, 
Chas. E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz., advises 
that a proposal initiated by his office 
early this year with the Southern 
Freight Association has been approved. 
The proposal, which will mean freight 
savings to shippers in the affected area, 
extends “the proportional rates _ be- 
tween points in SFA territory and the 
Missippi River crossings to apply on 
shipments originating in or destined to 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, on the one hand, and 
points in SFA territory on the other.” 


TARIFF 

In the conference with the Tariff 
Commission, mentioned above, it was 
suggested by the commission that the 
American National’s “escape clause” 
application be narrowed to cover only 
directly competing meats. The Ameri- 
can National’s contention is that all 


meat, and particularly all beef. canned 
or otherwise, competes with domes- 
tically produced beef. But, while still 
holding to that view, it was decided, 
in the interest of correct technical pro- 
cedure and the Tariff Commission’s 
rules, that the Association’s applica- 
tion be withdrawn, with the under- 
standing that it could be refiled. 


The Sheep Men’s Case 


Some of the arguments of the opposi- 
tion at a hearing before the U. S. Tariff 
Commission on lamb and mutton im- 
ports are listed by Edwin E. Marsh, 
executive secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association as follows: 

Contention that the sheepmen had no 
right to request the investigation be- 
cause they do not produce the dressed 
product; 

That the sale of old ewes is a rela- 
tively small part of the sheepmen’s 
business and therefore imports of bone- 
less mutton do not affect total income; 

That there is a potential for increased 
consumption of lamb which the indus- 
try cannot provide; 

That a 50-million pound increase in 
lamb slaughter (with only a 3.5-million 
pound increase in lamb imports) was a 
much larger factor in price reduction 
than imports; 

That domestic marketing problems 
were the cause of the price decline in 
1959; 

That frozen lamb is different from 
domestic dressed lamb and therefore 
not competitive; 

And that the importers intend to go 
into new areas of consumption and not 
upset established markets in the United 
States. 

POINTS AGAINST IMPORTS 

Points covered by the sheepmen in- 
cluded the following: 

That imports have been a demoraliz- 
ing factor in domestic markets; 

That both past injury and threat of 
further injury is the basis for the 
sheepmen’s case; 

That trade reports on shipments due 
to arrive have been a psychological fac- 
tor used to manipulate U. S markets; 

That bulk of the imports have come 
in at key market pricing areas of New 
York, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
thus affecting the entire U. S. Market: 


FINANCIAL LOSS 


That many U. S. lambs are being pro- 
duced below cost of production, and de- 
creased prices because of imports would 
cause further financial loss; 

That sale of imported lambs at re- 
duced prices could have no other effect 
than to break the U. S. market; 

That the industry is making every 
effort to improve lamb carcass produc- 
tion and widen markets; 

And that a suggested remedy be that 
imports based on the average of the 
past three years be permitted at present 
rates and after that has come in in any 
year the maximum tariff increase be 
imposed: to 17.7 cents a pound on 
dressed mutton; 18.39 cents on dressed 
lamb and $5.62 a head on live lambs. 
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ASSOCIATION Notes 
ARIZONA 


At their annual meeting in Prescott, 
Yavapai (Ariz.) Cattle Growers have 
elected these new officers: Frank 
Armer, president; Jimmie Miller, vice- 
president; Jack Thompson, secretary; 
Earl Hazelwood, treasurer. President 
Earl Horrell of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers was guest speaker. 


CALIFORNIA 

The Tehama County (Calif.) Cattle- 
men’s Association, meeting recently at 
Red Bluff, has elected John McNabb of 
Flournoy president; Orville Parker, 
Red Bluff, vice-president; Don Smith, 
secretary; Jack Alford treasurer. (The 
latter two reside at Red Bluff.) 

% + * 

Santa Cruz County (California) Cat- 
tlemen’s Association members recently 
elected Gene Friend, president; George 
Silliman, vice-president; Margaret E. 
Hayes, secretary; Les Keller, treasurer; 
Everett F. Dias and William Fly, di- 


rectors. 


COLORADO 


The Bent-Prowers Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association (91 years old) 
passed resolutions at La Junta, Colo., 
in mid-March calling for extension of 
the deadline on grazing soil bank 
wheat, barley and rye from Apr. 15 for 
60 days and extension of “removal date 
on deferred grazing of grassland from 
Apr. 1 to May 1”, asked the American 


National to make a study of imports 


(the National in February asked the 


Norman Moser, DeKalb, Tex., and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son inspect some of the 540 branding 
irons on display at the convention of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association in Austin. Benson 
was keynote speaker at the meeting of 
the group, for which Moser has served 
as president during the past two years. 
(UPI photo.) 
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Tariff Commission to initiate an in- 
vestigation); requested a “certified 
calfhood vaccination program (in bru- 
cellosis eradication) in lieu of the im- 
practical testing program now in ef- 
fect.” Lyman Edgar, Rocky Ford, was 
elected president; Ed Dean, Las Ani- 
mas, first vice-president, and Joe Au- 
try, second vice-president. Mrs. Busby, 
McClave, was renamed secretary. 
American National Secretary Roy Lil- 
ley was a speaker at the meeting. 
oa * x 

Pike’s Peak Cattlemen’s Association 
members in action at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., opposed the “continual increase 
in taxes”; urged repeal of a new “sales 
ratio” (tying assessment to sales price 
rather than productive worth); asked 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation to study the import problem 
(that association recently filed an ap- 
plication for investigation before the 
U. S. Tariff Commission); favored a 
beef promotion program. Rex Bennett 
was named president. 

a * a 

New officers elected at the 26th an- 
nual meeting of the Elbert County 
Livestock Association in Kiowa, Colo., 
include Elwood Miller, president; Gor- 
don Baldwin, vice-president; Bud Sim- 
mons, Eldon Butler, Bill Eisendrath, 
Don Milliken, George Miller and Loren 
Green, directors. Walt Perkins was 
named secretary. Resolutions called for 
“equitable and realistic” quotas on live- 
stock and meat imports; opposed elim- 
ination of direct buying or “pencil 
shrink”; asked that calfhood vaccina- 
tion for brucellosis be recognized as an 
alternate means of certification of all 
cattle; opposed wilderness legislation; 
called for deductions at markets for 
beef promotion purposes. 


GEORGIA 


Nearly 300 persons attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Georgia Livestock 
Association at Thomasville some weeks 
ago, and there elected J. A. Stewart of 
Thomasville to succeed Harry L. Brown 
in the presidency; R. A. Mitchell of 
Zebulon vice-president. W. Tap Ben- 
nett of Savannah is the secretary- 
treasurer. 

State and federal brucellosis commit- 
tee officials joined during the meeting 
in officially presenting a certificate de- 
claring that Georgia is a modified-cer- 
tified brucellosis-free area. In the reso- 
lutions adopted, the association urged 
that breeders remain alert to the threat 
of brucellosis and screwworm out- 
breaks in spite of gains already made. 
Members also asked that taking blood 
sample tests for leptospirosis be ex- 
panded in the state. 


IDAHO 


Members of the Payette Valley 
(Idaho) Cattle Association have recom- 
mended that the elk season there be 
extended to six weeks or put a little 
later in the year. “The herds haven't 
come down in large enough numbers 
under the present season,” David W. 
Bivens, secretary of the group, said. 


KANSAS 

When the Kansas Livestock Associa 
tion met at Wichita recently, Nicholas 
V. Hudleson of Pomona was elevated 
to succeed Ray E. Frisbie of McDonald 
as president; Gene Sundgren of Salina 
became vice-president. A. G. Pickett of 
Topeka is the group’s secretary-treasur- 
er. 

Other actions taken at the convention 
included resolutions which: called for 
assistance against the threat of heavy 
beef imports; asked Congress to appro- 
priate funds for improvement work in 
upstream areas and for other water 
program aid. Also urged was continued 
taxing of personal and household goods 
so long as livestock and farm machin- 
ery is taxed. 

The stockmen endorsed a request by 
rail carriers for rate reductions on live- 
stock, and wanted state and federal 
livestock officials to institute range 
brucellosis testing in the state’s range 
areas. 

The Kansas Junior Livestock Associ- 
ation elected John Floyd of Cedarvale 
president; Clint Birkenbaugh of King- 
man vice-president; Janette Andrews 
of Kanopolis, secretary-treasurer; Larry 
Cundiff of Talmage, reporter. 


MONTANA 


The Southwestern Montana Livestock 
Association has been organized by cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen of Beaverhead, 
Madison and Silver Bow counties in 
Montana. Nine districts were set up 
with directors from each to prepare the 
constitution and by-laws. 

7 * * 

Leonard Faber of Hill County has 
been elected president of the North 
Central Montana Stockgrowers Associ- 
ation, succeeding Reg Davies. Warren 
Ross, Chinook, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent and Clarence Anderson, Havre, 
secretary-treasurer. New directors are 
John Cronk, Savor; Art Weaver, Big 
Sandy, Ambrose Burkhartsmeyer, Gild- 
ford; Slim Boyce, Malta, and Kenneth 
Mecklenberg, Malta. 


NEW MEXICO 

The American National Cattlemen’s 
president, Fred Dressler of Gardner- 
ville, Nev., warned New Mexico Cattle 
Growers at their convention in Albu- 
querque to be particularly cautious 
about accepting unsolicited help, espe- 
cially in this election year. Said he: 
“We can get ourselves all tangled up 
like a coil of wire,” and “The greatest 
conservation that we can institute is 
the conservation of the individual.” 

Two other speakers had words of ad- 
vice for the stockmen. ... Dr. M. E. 
Ensminger, chairman of the department 
of animal science at Washington State 
University, Pullman, told them, “The 
future belongs to those who make wise 
and timely changes in a changing 
world.” . . . Harvey McDougal, Collins- 
ville, Calif., said stockmen should plan 
their operations for a 10-year period 
ahead. Mr. McDougal, a member of the 
American National’s board of directors 
and of its feeder committee, also fore- 
saw trouble if increased imports should 
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come in from New Zealand and Au- 
stralia just when this country’s cattle- 
men were sending more cows to mar- 
ket. 

The new Mexico organization elected 
John Stark of Hurley, president to suc- 
ceed W. I. Driggers of Santa Rosa; Will 
Orndorff, Bingham, first vice-president; 
Deming Doak of Mt. Dora, Lee Ham- 
mond of Clovis, Troy King of Farming- 
ton, second vice-presidents, and Phil 
Harvey of Carrizoza secretary-treasur- 
er. Horace Hening of Albuquerque is 
the executive secretary. Lee Hammond 
was named Man of the Year by the as- 
sociation’s beef cattle improvement 
committee. 

Importance of promotional work was 
cited by Carl Neumann, general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, Chicago. Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland of General Motors, Topeka, 
Kan., and Homer Davidson of the 
American Meat Institute were also pro- 
gram speakers. 

The junior cattlemen named Alan 
Doak of Gladstone president; Linda 
Hammond, Clovis, vice-president; Mary 
Ann Sellman, Watrous, secretary, and 
Richard Snyder, Clayton, treasurer. 

NEW YORK 

Thomas Forrestel 
of Medina is the 
new president of 
the New York Beef 
Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation and Rayburn 
Rice of Clyde the 
vice-president. Sec- 
retary-treasurer of 
the group is M. D. 
Lacy of Ithaca. 

The organization 
met at Geneva,N.Y., 
in March, at which 
time members 
elected the officers and acted on a slate 
of resolutions. Among these: work of 
the American National’s fact-finding 
committee was commended; Congress 
was urged to set up a study committee 
to determine the national requirements 
of food and fibre for the years 1975 and 
2000. 

The stockmen favored legislation 
which would require specific approval 
of Congress in any acquisition of land 
by federal agencies. The American Na- 
tional was asked to sponsor a meeting 
of all segments of the industry and the 
USDA for purposes of formulating re- 
search into improving quality of beef 
with desirable amount of red meat. 

The state was asked to enact a uni- 
form slaughter inspection service as a 
service of protection to the consumer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The public lands committee of the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association 
in Bismarck said that the Rice Lake 
project in Burleigh County, “on the 
basis of histories of similar projects” 
will eventually be controlled by a fed- 
eral wildlife agency and in all proba- 
bility even be enlarged.” The plan is 
sponsored locally with the idea of 
establishing a shooting area of 1,100 


Forrestel 
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acres. The committee also said a law 
giving eminent domain to county park 
commissioners is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, and a “dangerous vehicle” to 
place in the hands of county park com- 
missioners. It was stated North Dakota 
already has more refuges than any 
other state—285,000 acres. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


At a meeting of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association’s board of 
directors in mid-march it was decided 
to go ahead with a write-up of the 
history of the association. F. W. Sin- 
clair, former public relations director 


of the American National, is to be hired 
for the task. The board also: decided 
to raise the reward money in theft 
cases from $200 to $1,000; opposed the 
“kill floor test of cull and dry cows” in 
the brucellosis cleanup and asked for 
calfhood vaccination for control and 
decided to join the recently organized 
Midwest Regional Beef Council. 


TENNESSEE 
All officers of the Tennessee Live 
stock Association were re-elected at 
that group’s annual convention in 
Nashville recently. They are Wallace 
Darden, Springfield, president; B. F. 
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Rogers, Centerville, 
William Tyrell, 
treasurer. 


vice-president; 
Knoxville, secretary- 


In resolutions, the stockmen ex- 
pressed continued opposition to live- 
stock supports. They endorsed the work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and commended producers, mar- 
keting agencies and packers participat- 
ing in the fund collection program. 

350 persons attended the meeting; the 
association now has 2,550 members. 


might mean “a drastic price adjust- 
ment.” He suggested it would be far 
better for them to rely on their own 
efforts in making production adjust- 
ments than to depend on the govern- 
ment. 


A special committee on imports rec- 
ommended that, in view of a modest 
down-trend in meat and live animal 
imports, a more comprehensive study 
be made before any stand be taken on 
tariff changes. The need of the cattle 


New officers of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
elected at the group’s 93rd annual convention in Austin Mar. 23, are, from left: 
Leo Welder, Victoria, first vice-president; Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, president; 
Fred Korth, Fort Worth, treasurer; Fred R. Wulff, Jr., Brady, second vice-presi- 
dent. Briscoe, at 37, is believed to be the youngest president ever to head the 


association. 


TEXAS 

The 83rd annual convention of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association was held at Austin on Mar. 
21-23 with an attendance of about 1,500 
cattlemen. They elected Dolph Briscoe, 
Jr., of Uvalde president; Leo Welder, 
Victoria, first vice-president; Fred R. 
Wulff, Jr., Brady, second vice-presi- 
dent. Fred Korth of Fort Worth was 
re-elected treasurer; the secretary is 
Charles A. Stewart of Forth Worth. 
(The new president is the son of the 
late Dolph Briscoe, who headed the or- 
ganization in 1932-34.) 

One of the program highlights was a 
panel discussion of the screwworm 
eradication problem. A resolution asked 
research into ways of eradicating the 
pest in the Southwest. Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra T. Benson warned the cat- 
tlemen in his appearance before them 
that ovemproduction by their industry 


New Wildlife Management 


Proposed in Colorado 

Colorado 
are proposing a 
amendment to be voted on in the No- 


sportsmen’s 
state 


organizations 
constitutional 


vember election. Under the proposal, 
the present game and fish commission 
would be replaced with a new four- 
member “executive-type” wildlife man- 
agement commission with powers to 
(a) provide access (right of eminent 
domain) to public lands for hunting 
and fishing, (b) regulate licenses, lim- 
its, seasons, etc., (c) control spending of 
game and fish revenues. 
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industry for continued brand inspec- 
tion service was cited in another reso- 
lution. It was asked of the Congress 
and the ICC that laws and regulations 
affecting railroads be studied to deter- 
mine which are impeding developments 
in rail transportation and that such im- 
pediments be removed. 


UTAH 

More than 150 persons attended the 
first annual banquet meeting of the 
Juab County (Utah) Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation at Nephi last month. Officers of 
the group are J. E. Worthington, presi- 
dent; Kay Bendixsen, secretary; Ralph 
Park, treasurer. Alonzo F. Hopkin, for- 
mer president of the Utah Cattlemen’s 
Association, and J. Wells Robins, also 
a former state president and now a 
vice-president of the American Na- 
tional, were speakers at the meeting. 


Treated Fence Posts 
Last a Lot Longer 

Fence posts of non-durable native 
wood species, if properly treated with 
preservatives, last a lot longer, accord- 
ing to the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion. In tests started in 1950-51, willow, 
cottonwood, blackjack oak and post 
oak were treated with 5% pentachloro- 
phenol preservative suspended in No. 
2 fuel oil. Treated and untreated posts 
were put into use at the same time and 
in December, 1959, the treated posts 
showed signs of deterioration but all 
the untreated posts had failed. 


WILDERNESS BILLS 


(The following from a speech by 
John B. Barnard, Jr., assistant attorney 
general of Colorado, deals particularly 
with Wilderness Bill S. 1123 as origi- 
nally introduced, although the measure 
has been amended and may be 
amended some more.) 


PART II 

What are some of the principal issues 
of S. 1123? 

The last important section of the bill 
creates a wilderness council. To my 
knowledge, this is the first time that 
legislation has been proposed which 
would establish a council devoted to 
the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning one use—that is, 
wilderness use—of our reserved and 
public lands. It would be supported by 
tax money, and it is anticipated, I think 
with good reason, that the council 
would be active in seeking the designa- 
tion of additional areas of wilderness. 
I think that if such a council is a good 
thing, we should also establish a for- 
estry council, a recreation-for-the-fam- 
ily council, a water development coun- 
cil, a watershed management council, a 
grazing council, a wildlife council, and 
similar councils, all supported by tax 
funds, to promote each individual use 
of the public lands. If this is not good 
policy for all of these various types of 
uses, it seems clear that it is not 
good policy for wilderness use. As a 
practical matter, such a council would 
mean another agency through which all 
matters dealing with wilderness areas, 
and possibly even potential wilderness 
areas, would have to be _ processed, 
which means additional red tape in 
Washington (and there was no short- 
age of that the last time I was there.) 
Hence, the issue here is: are tax-sup- 
ported use councils desirable, and does 
their usefulness justify the tax money 
to support them? 

Next, we should take a look at the 
restrictions and exceptions contained in 
Section 3. Without dealing in detail 
with each of the issues raised thereby, 
some of them are as follows: 

A. Is the necessity for maintaining a 
natural condition in forest lands more 
important than protecting these lands 
from fire? If not, an amendment to S. 
1123 should be adopted under which 
firebreaks and fire control roads can be 
constructed by mechanical equipment 
in wilderness areas, and mechanical 
equipment used in fighting fires. 

B. Who should be responsible for 
ordering means for the control of in- 
sects and diseases in the national for- 
ests? Under S. 1123, this could be done 
only by the secretary of agriculture. At 
least in one instance—the White River 
area of Colorado—we have a case 
where the length of time required to 
gain such approval permitted the 
spread of the spruce beetle to the point 
where thousands of acres of valuable 
forest were completely destroyed. Is the 
necessity for maintaining wilderness 
free from mechanical equipment more 
important than permitting on-the- 
ground exceptions where a forest is 
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threatened by insects and diseases? If 
not, S. 1123 must be amended. 


C. Is the maintenance of a wilder- 
ness condition more important than the 
application of scientific means of water- 
shed management and protection, to 
prevent floods and erosion and promote 
useful vegetation? If not, another 
amendment of S. 1123 is necessary, 
since such conservation practices are 
prohibited under the bill as it now 
stands. 

D. Much money has been spent by 
the United States, and much time has 
been devoted by dedicated foresters in 
learning methods of scientific forest 
management. Is the maintenance of the 
wilderness condition in a given area 
more important than the institution of 
such practices of forest management as 
will make our forests healthier and 
more useful, and possibly increase the 
amount of water supply to be realized 
from such forests? If proper forest 
management of our forests is more im- 
portant than the maintenance of a pure 
wilderness condition, S. 1123 must be 
amended or defeated. 

E. In the event of an emergency in 
wilderness areas, possibly involving the 
lives of one or more persons, should 
emergency equipment be permitted to 
go into the areas? If so, again, an 
amendment would be necessary because 
such is prohibited under S. 1123. How- 
ever, it is only people’s lives involved, 
so I suppose the supporters consider it 
immaterial—just that many “trammel- 
ers” that will never “trammel” the wil- 
derness again. 

F. Does the maintenance of a pure 
wilderness condition require that air- 
planes be not permitted to fly over 
wilderness areas? Under S. 1123, it is 
my opinion that the operation of air- 
craft over any of the wilderness areas, 
regardless of altitude and regardless of 
the effect on transportation or military 
defense, would be prohibited. If this is 
unwise, S. 1123 needs another amend- 
ment. 

G. Where persons have established 
an agricultural economy based on the 
grazing of livestock in areas that may 
be designated as wilderness, should it 
be at the whim of the administrator of 
the lands involved that such grazing 
be permitted to continue? Under S. 
1123, the grazing of domestic livestock, 
where it is now established, may be 
permitted to continue, but continuance 
is not mandatory. Is this fair treatment 
of those who have made substantial in- 
vestments on the basis of grazing 
rights? If it is not, S. 1123 should be 
amended. 

H. Game management experts realize 
that in any area in the modern West, 
in view of the activities of man such 
as the removal of predators, game re- 
sources must be regularly harvested, or 
the consequence is extensive overgraz- 
ing, and starvation and stunting of sur- 
viving animals. The issue here is 
whether or not access roads into wil- 
derness areas should be constructed in 
order that enough hunters will have 
access to the area to provide for the 


harvesting of the game animals. If so, a ~ 


specific exception will have to be writ- 
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ten into S. 1123, since such access roads 
are prohibited. 

I. Such exceptions to the restrictions 
on the use of wilderness areas as are 
now permitted by S. 1123 are applica- 
ble only to national forest areas. These 
areas constitute a fraction of the total 
acreage to be included in wilderness 
areas. Should these exceptions be ap- 
plicable to all areas within the wilder- 
ness system, or just to the national for- 
est lands? If there is good reason for 
the exceptions, it strikes me that they 
should be applicable to all areas. If 
consistency in this respect is desirable, 
another amendment is needed. 

J. Under basic laws now existing, 
prospecting, mining and oil and gas 
leasing is permitted in areas of public 
ownership. These activities produce a 
good deal of revenue for the United 
States, provide substantial support for 
our economy and develop resources 
essential to the national defense. Is the 
maintenance of pure wilderness areas 
more important to the nation and its 
people than a continuation of these 
activities? S. 1123 would eliminate 
them. Should we do so? 

K. S. 1123 contains a disclaimer to 
any claim or denial of exemption from 
state water laws. It is my opinion that 
such a disclaimer merely strengthens 
the reservation theory of the Pelton 
Dam decision in respect to the areas 
involved. I think a disclaimer is merely 
a sop to those of us who do not agree 
with the reservation theory, and we 
should realize that the issue involved 
in S. 1123 is whether or not this theory 
is to be strengthened by virtue of what 
is really a reservation on a reservation. 

L. Rights-of-way for water develop- 
ments, power lines, oil and gas pipe- 
lines, and so forth, affect only a small 
part of the area through which they 
pass. The same is true of roadways. 


; 


Nevertheless, areas of supply and de- 
mand are separated, in many instances 
in the West, by rugged high mountain 
areas. It is through such areas that 
rights-of-way must be obtained if we 
are to have communication and the 
transmission of water, power and fuels. 
In spite of the small percentage of the 
areas of wilderness required for such 
rights-of-way, they would be precluded, 
for all practical purposes, by S. 1123. 
True, the President of the United States 
could grant exceptions. Those of you 
who are familiar with dealings with 
the federal government, I am sure, well 
recognize the complications that would 
be involved in ever obtaining such a 
Presidential exception. 

It strikes me that the President has 
better things to do than to be called 
upon to decide whether Joe Doaks 
really needs a right-of-way to bring 
irrigation water to his farm. If such 
rights-of-way are more important than 
the maintenance of pure wilderness 
areas, 100% unaffected by any rights- 
of-way, provision should be made in 
the legislation to insure the granting 
of such rights-of-way. 


REA Anniversary Sees 
97° of U.S. Farms Electrified 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, observing its 25th anniversary in 
May, said that when it began only one 
American farm in 10 had electric serv- 
ice. Now it serves more than 4.7 mil- 
lion consumers in 46 states, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. After the lights 
came on, says the agency, the most pop- 
ular appliance in rural America was 
the electric iron, with a close second 
the radio. On the anniversary date, 
about 97% of all U. S. farms will be 
electrified, about half of these served 
by electric companies and about half 


by REA borrowers. 
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SCREWWORM 

More basis work on screwworm nu- 
trition, screwworm genetics and screw- 
worm irradiation is necessary for a suc- 
cessful and economic ridding of the pest 
from the Southwest, Dr. R. C. Bushland 
of USDA’s Entomology Research Divi- 
sion told delegates at the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion meeting last month. First, he said, 
entomologists must go into Mexico fo! 
studies of screwworm ecology in that 
country, and “we also need to collect 
various strains of native Mexican 
screwworm flies from tropics, moun- 
ains aud deserts and conduct precise 
laboratory mating experiments to make 
sure we have the proper strains to 
sterilize and release so they can sur- 
vive and compete in those varied en- 
vironments.” The problem in the 
Southwest and Texas is much more 
complex than the Florida work, will be 
more expensive and take longer, and 
there will have to be a permanent bar- 
rier of sterilized flies maintained in 
south Mexico to prevent reinfestation 
by flies coming in from areas further 
south, he said 


LARKSPUR 

Chemists C. S. Gilbert and Harold 
Eppson of the University of Wyoming 
are trying to learn why cattle eat lark 
spur and what chemical substances in 
the plant kill cattle. Answers, they say, 
may show new ways to prevent or cure 
larkspur poisoning. Much larkspur 
trouble comes in early spring, Gilbert 
says. The plant puts out green shoots 
when cattle wintered on dry feed are 
looking for something different. Stock 
men can get “larkspur pills” to treat 
cattle found soon enough, but about the 
only sure way to avoid losses is to stay 
away from the larkspur pastures, he 
says. But that’s only part of the story, 
Gilbert says. “Why do some cattle seem 
to go out of their way to poison them 
selves on larkspur? Others on the same 
pasture will leave it alone. Also, lark- 
spur seems to give more trouble at 
some times of year than at others.” 
Larkspur, though poisonous—has much 
feed value. Cattle eat the plant for ex- 
tra nourishment, especially protein 
INSECTS 

Treating insects so they will destroy 
their own kind is the aim of research 
suggested by USDA entomologist E. E 
Knipling. He believes there may be 
even more effective ways to control 
pests than the sterile male technique 
which eradicated screwworms in Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Alabama and is now 
being tested with fruit flies. Knipling 
suggests research in (1) development of 
chemical compounds that will produce 
sexual sterility in both males and fe- 
males in natural populations, (2) find- 
ing ways to contaminate or infect in- 
sects with diseases that will spread 
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among their kind, and (3) breeding de- 
fective insects that will produce in- 
ferior progeny unable to survive. 


PROTEIN EXTRACTOR 

For the first time, the protein ele- 
ment of grasses can be isolated by a 
machine even more efficient, it is 
claimed, than nature’s own protein- 
maker, the cow, so that the resulting 
colorless, tasteless powder is humanly 
palatable when sprinkled on or mixed 
into food. Seven years of experimenta- 
tion by a British company produced 
this prototype machine known as I.P.P. 
(Impulse Process Protein). Greatest 
potential use of the equipment is seen 
in under-developed countries and 
among under-nourished peoples. It is 
estimated that at a cost of about 24ec 
a week a person could obtain the 2 
ounces of protein powder which would 
keep him in good physical condition 


DIETS 

Researchers at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
ity, are analyzing a variety of feeds to 
find out which of the compounds that 
make up animal feeds are responsible 
for the biggest weight gains. The re- 
searchers believe their results may 
some day give feed producers a key to 
a high-powered body builder. One re 
sult of the research so far is a technique 
for finding out how efficiently a stee1 
utilizes the feed it eats. The method in- 
volves analyzing a steer’s breath to find 
out how much heat the animal has pro- 
duced during a 24-hour period. The less 
heat the animal produced, the less en- 
ergy he has used in digesting his feed, 
and the better the feed 


FEMALE TWIN 

A female calf born twin to a male is 
a breeding risk, says Dr. G. G. L. Un- 
derbjerg of the Kansas State Univer- 
sity Extension Service. In 94% of the 
cases heifer calves born twin to bull 
calves are sterile. They appear exter- 
nally to be female and develop as such 
though the reproductive organs are 
usually smaller than normal. If an at- 
tempt is made to raise it for breeding 
purposes an examination should be 
made by a veterinarian since he can tell 
whether it is sterile 


GRASSHOPPERS 

Most hoppers complete their life cy- 
cle in a year but some species in high 
altitudes of the Rocky Mountains re- 
quire two and three years for develop- 
ment, according to USDA entomologist 
J. B. Kreasky. He said this long devel- 
opmental period explains the erratic 
results obtained in. some Wyoming 
grasshopper control work, when many 
reinfestations occurred the year follow- 
ing spraying 


VYVOLYBDENOSIS 

The same experiment station has 
published a 32-page illustrated booklet 
on the subject of “Molybdenosis” show- 
ing the toxicity areas in Nevada and 
California and generally describing 
symptoms and treatment 


Trustees Check Progress 
Of Cowboy Hall of Fame 


Trustees of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame met with their chairman, 
Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, N. M., 
last month to view pictures of con- 
struction progress and plan further 
fund raising activities. New members 
of the national board are Charles Redd 
of Utah; David Little of Idaho; Claude 
Olson of South Dakota, and S. J. 
Agnew of Washington (acting trustee.) 

Eighty-four men have been named 
for honors at the cowboy shrine; 
newest nominees for 1960 are Cyrus 
Holliday, founder of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way; western artist Frederic Reming- 
ton; Sam Houston, first president of the 
republic of Texas; Alexander H. Swan, 
cattle empire builder of the intermoun- 
tain region. Colorado has chosen four 
men: John W. Iliff, Charles Collins (a 
one-time president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association), William 
3ent and Martin T. “Thad” Sowder. 

Named by other states were Col 
Henry C. Hooker, Arizona; Richard 
Roy Owens, California; William B 
Poole, Kansas; John M. Holt, Montana; 
James H. Cook, Nebraska; Pedro 
Altube, Nevada; Matt Crowley, North 
Dakota; B. C. Mossman, New Mexico; 
William H. Tilghman, Oklahoma; Miff- 
lin Kenedy, Texas; J. A. Scorup, Utah; 
Hiram W. Smith, Washington, and John 
W. Myers, Wyoming. 


Nature Helps Insects To 
*““Winterize’’ When Necessary 

Maybe the modern driver who puts 
anti-freeze in his car radiator thinks 
the whole idea started with the me- 
chanical age, but scientists have dis- 
covered that the insects got there first! 
Studies on hibernating larvae of wood- 
boring beetles have shown glycerine to 
be nature’s own anti-freeze, according 
to the Shell Chemical Agricultural 
News. And when large quantities of 
hibernating adult black carpenter ants 
were collected, the glycerine content 
was found to be as high as 10%, but be- 
came almost negligible when body heat 
was increased. Ants of the same species 
found in warmer Maryland had no 
glycerine, but on being transplanted to 
the colder climate of Minnesota they 
too secreted glycerine as_ protection 
against the cold. 
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The MARKET 
Picture 


Stronger prices prevailed during 
most of the past month for all classes 
of livestock. Hogs made the largest 
price recovery, moving up $2 to $3 per 
cwt., even reaching levels above a year 
ago at some markets. Lambs scored 
sharp advances but tended to level off 
late in March. Even fat cattle at some 
markets got within $1 per cwt. of a 
year ago. 

Rarely does it happen that all three 
species of livestock follow an upward 
price pattern simultaneously. 

From the supply standpoint, it would 
appear that hogs have the strongest 
potential, in view of the reduced fall 
pig crop now being marketed. In addi- 
tion, hog prices have risen from a rela- 
tively low level. Lambs also have a 
favorable position, since the supply of 
lambs on feed is definitely down from 
a year ago. On the other hand, cattle 
is the one species reflecting both an 
increased number on feed and a new 
record inventory. 

In view of these stronger price trends 
the past month, at least as to cattle, 
it is difficult to reconcile larger sup- 
plies and stronger prices for any sus- 
tained period. Marketings of cattle for 
the year to date have not kept pace 
with the indicated increased supply 
available. Whether this is due to storm 
conditions in the Midwest which would 
tend to retard marketings, or whether 
much of the supply is not yet ready for 
market, remains to be seen. 

Feature of the fat cattle trade 
past month has been the sharp gain 
in prices for heavy steers weighing 
above 1,300 pounds. Such cattle have 
recently sold practically on a par with 
lighter steers, after being discounted 
as much as $2 to $3 some weeks ago 
In fact, at some markets steers weigh- 
ing from 1,350 to over 1,400 pounds 
have topped the market, and in a few 
cases Choice steers as heavy as 1,500 
pounds brought top prices. 


the 


Range conditions over the western 
states were below a year ago and only 
slightly above average the past month. 
Much of the decline was due to snow 
cover of range feed in many areas and 
the necessity for unusually heavy sup- 
plemental feeding. Due to the stormy 
weather, early calf losses were heavier 
than normal, especially in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Colorado. However, the 
widespread snow cover gives encour- 
agement to spring grazing when 
weather moderates 

The wheat pasture area of western 
Kansas has furnished only limited feed, 
due to extremely muddy conditions, 
and shrink has been quite heavy on 
cattle. Stormy and cold weather also 
caused considerable shrink in cattle in 
both Oklahoma and Texas. In both 
states, prospects for spring grazing are 
very good, due to liberal moisture. 

The same is true of much of New 
Mexico, while Arizona had the best soil 
moisture and stock water supplies in 
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many years. Moisture conditions im- 
proved in California the past month, 
but the supply is still short. In fact, 
a large share of the spring lamb crop 
is expected to be marketed in feeder 
flesh due to slow development of feed. 

Among contracts reported recently 
for later delivery, indicating confidence 
in the future, were the following: 

Grain fed cattle — California — five- 
load string Choice 900-lb. fed steers for 
April delivery $29. Numerous loads 
Choice steers for May delivery at $28. 
Mixed Good and Choice steers for April 
and May delivery $26.25-27.50. Stand- 
ard and Good contracted for same de- 
livery $24.75. Several loads Choice fed 
heifers 950 lbs. down $26.75-27, nine- 
load string Choice 825-850-lb. heifers 
$28, all for April delivery. 

Denver area—numerous loads Good 
to mostly Choice fed steers $26.50-27.25, 
delivery into April. 

Idaho—Better than 50 loads Choice 
1,050-1,150-lb. steers, April and May de- 
livery $25.50-26.50. 

Oregon — Eight 
1,125-lb. 
livery. 

Montana—Over 800 Good and Choice 
fed heifers $23-24.50, delivery up to 
April. 

Considerable activity was shown in 
stocker and feeder contracting for fu- 
ture delivery: 

Stocker and feeder steers—California 
—Over 3,000 Good and Choice yearling 
and two-year-old steers $24.50-26, de- 
livery April through July. Over 2,000 
Medium and Good yearling steers 
$23.90-24, delivery June and July. 

Colorado—Over 400 head 650 to 675- 
lb. steers mid-April delivery $26.50. 

Texas—Numerous strings amounting 
to many thousand Good and Choice 
yearling steers and light feeder steers 
$24-28, mostly $24.50-26.50, delivery 
April, May and June. Several thousand 
Medium and Good quality 
$21-23, delivery up to June. 
head Common 675-lb 
April delivery. 

Oregon—1,500 head Good and Choice 
900-lb. feeder steers $24.50 for May and 
June delivery. 

Arizona—700 head just Good 525-lb. 
steers, late April delivery $24.50. 

Stocker and feeder heifers—Califor- 
nia—Several hundred Good and Choice 
for delivery April through July, $24.50- 
25. 

Kansas—About 20 loads Choice to 
Fancy yearlings $27 for April delivery. 
600 head 560-600-lb. heifers $25.45- 
25.75, delivery into May. 

Colorado — A _ string of 1,300 head 
Good and Choice 650-675-lbs. $25 for 
mid-April delivery. 

Texas—Around 10,000 to 12,000 Good 
and Choice 550-700-lb. heifers $23-26, 
numerous sales $25 up, delivery April 
through July. 

Oregon—1,250 head Good and Choice 
750-lb. feeders $24, delivery to April 15. 

Stock calves — California — Couple 
loads Good mixed calves 400-450 Ibs., 
April and July delivery, steers $28.50, 
heifers $27. 

Montana — 4,000 head Good and 
Choice 400-525-lb. mixed calves $28-31 


loads Choice under 
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Over 800 
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for steers and $25-27.50 for heifers, de- 
livery to Apr. 15. 800 head mixed steer 
and heifer calves $28 straight, April 
delivery. 

Texas—1,500 Choice 380-450-lb. calves 

steers $30-33, heifers $27-30, April 
delivery. 

New Mexico— 400 Choice 450-lb. 
calves, steers $33, heifers $31, May de- 
livery. 

Old Mexico—300 Choice 350-400-lb. 
steer calves $32, f.o.b. U. S. side, Apr. 
10 delivery. 900 Medium and Good 300- 
400-lb. steer calves $27, same delivery 
basis. 

Fall delivery: 
tern was set, 
reported. 

Yearling Steers — Texas — 1300 head 
Choice 700-725-lb. steers $24.00 fall de- 
livery. 

New Mexico—800 head Choice year- 
ling steers, those weighing under 680 
Ibs. at $25, 680-700 lbs. $24.50 and those 
over 700 lbs. $24, delivery Oct. 15. 

Heifers—Texas—A string of Choice 
650-lb. weights $23 fall delivery. 800 
head of Medium to Good for Septem- 
ber delivery $21.90. 

Montana — Couple loads 650-675-lb. 
Good and Choice heifers $21 for early 
fall delivery. 

Calves—Texas—Several strings Good 
and Choice 400-500-lb. steer calves $28- 
30, fall delivery. 

Wyoming —A string of Good and 
Choice steer calves $31 fall delivery. 

Oregon—150 head Good and Choice 
steer calves for November delivery. $26 
on the steers and $24 on the heifers. 

—C.W. 


While no definite pat- 
scattered contracts were 


Colorado-lowa Cowmen Plan 
Tested-Steer Feeding Trial 
Several Iowa cattle feeders plan to 
feed steers from production-tested wes- 
tern herds starting next fall in super- 
vised experimental and demonstration- 
al feeding trials on the farm, according 
to Robert C. deBaca of Iowa State Uni- 
versity. Colorado producers of tested 
stock will furnish Iowa buyers and re- 
searchers with the performance records 
of sires and dams and pre-weaning per- 
formance of the feeder calves they sell 
for the feeding-trial project. This is be- 
lieved to be the first such arrangement 
undertaken in the United States. 
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USDA Scientists Unfold 
Foot-and-Mouth Virus Secrets 


It has been found that the core of 
foot-and-mouth virus, the part which 
produces disease, may be more resistant 
to destruction by heat than was previ- 
ously believed to be the case. 


Experiments at the Plum Island 
(New York) Animal Disease Labora- 
tory have shown that the ability of foot- 
and-mouth virus to produce disease was 
destroyed by heating the virus to 140° 
F. or higher. 

But Biochemist Howard L. Bachrach 
has now found that such heat only seals 
the infectious ribonucleic acid core 
within the protein covering of the 
virus, and in this way blocks its ability 
to infect susceptible animal cells. He 
found the sealed-in core to be infec- 
tious once the protein covering was 
chemically removed. Infectious cores 
could even be obtained from virus 
boiled as long as five minutes. 

For these reasons, Dr. Bachrach con- 
cludes, the foot-and-mouth virus may 
be more dangerous than previously 
considered, because nature may have 
ways of matching his chemical method 
of releasing the locked-in infectious 
core of the heat-treated virus. 

In other studies at the laboratory it 
was found that meat from animals in- 
fected with FMD is not rendered free 
of the virus by the usual procedures of 
ripening (which inactivates virus in 
muscle tissue), boning, salting and 
storage. The study showed that virus 
could survive in residual blood or 
lymph nodes of boned, salt-cured meat 
for at least 50 days, and in the bone 
marrow in refrigerated carcasses for at 
least 73 days. 

Under some _ circumstances, food 
refuse containing such parts might be- 
come sources of infection to meat ani- 
mals. 


California Cattle Improvement 
Assn’s First Celebration 
California’s Beef Cattle Improve- 
ment Association celebrated its first 
birthday at Davis, Calif., where 150 
were on hand for the meeting, accord- 
ing to the Western Livestock Journal. 
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President James G. Sanders of the As- 
sociation said the members budgeted 
over $9,000 for 1960, most of which will 
go toward setting up IBM record keep- 
ing systems on University of California 
machines. Lou Rochford, Tejon Ranch 
Co., Bakersfield, said ‘““We can and must 
improve the efficiency of our beef cat- 
tle or beef will lose out as one of the 
preferred food items in the American 
diet.” Dr. Warwick, chief of beef cattle 
research at the USDA station, Belts- 
ville, Md., said that record keeping and 
selection can increase weaning weight 
in the next 10 years by 21% lbs., and 
feedlot gains by .21 lb. per day along 
with a larger rib-eye area. He added 
that, through performance testing, gains 
will be more efficient and that 42 lbs. 
less feed will be needed per 100 lbs. of 
gain 10 years from now. 


Crop Board Sees 10% Drop 
In Spring Pig Farrowing 

The Crop Reporting Board on Mar. 
17 said the number of sows bred and 
intended for farrowing in March, April 
and May in 10 states totals 3,551,000 
head—10% under the same months last 
year and 26% below average. The pig 
crop report covers Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. Reported breeding intentions 
in the 10 states indicate 2,234,000 sows 
will farrow June through August, 1960 
—a 4% drop from the same period last 
year but 21% above average. Number 
of sows farrowed and intended to far- 
row December, 1959, through May of 
this year is estimated at 5,297,000 head 
—13% fewer than a year earlier and 
13% below average. 


Livestock Marketing Congress 
At Lexington in June 

The 1960 National Livestock Market- 
ing Congress is to take place June 22-25 
at Lexington, Ky. and will feature a 
Continental Sweepstakes Cattle Sale. 
A record number of persons from live- 
stock and market circles across the 
nation is expected to attend the event, 
which will also include the annual con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Livestock Auction Markets and the 
National Livestock Dealers Association. 
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THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU wi 


LYLE LIGGETT 


I hate to keep harping on the need 
for local emphasis on public relations, 
but the coming political fracas will 
show us many weaknesses in our devel- 
opment of the solid 
basis for commun- 
ications. 

In every area of 
public contact, 
there is a_ chain 
from the individual, 
from the smallest 
town to the largcst 
city, and from the 
“homefolks” to the 
politicians. That 
chain is the strong- 
est assest of an 
industry such as 
ours which has so 
many individuals in it scattered through 
sO many areas. 

Even collectively, it is often difficult 
to get the cattlemen’s voice heard by 
those in positions of being “thought 
leaders” in business, in Congress, in 
society. 

But your own contacts, your own 
actions in your own communities form 
the strongest link in that chain. 

Here is how it works (and, really, 
it’s so simple that we too often overlook 
it in our efforts to mould public opinion 
on a grand scale): 

Every person who lives in your com- 
munity is an ambassador to the “larger 
world.” Editors talk to editors, bankers 
converse witlk bankers, even morticians 
have nationz' conventions! So if the 
editor of an influential newspaper in 
the East wants clarification on a con- 
troversial subject, he “queries” a local 
newsman ... or he asks his western 
friend about it at the next publishers’ 
convention. 

The same goes for teachers, filling 
station operators, hardware dealers. 
Everybody has a convention or a trade 
publication. Everybody has a circle of 
friends within his own business or 
profession—and the word of a friend 
is more potent than that of someone we 
do not know, or the mimeographed 
word of a publicity man. 

Most important, lawmakers check 
with their party members or political 
advisors on all major subjects. 

Congressmen report that on such 
topics as creation of extra national 
parks, or development of a “wilder- 
ness” system, they receive far more 
pressure for the measures than they do 
against—meaning, of course, that the 
“homefolks” have not been sold on the 
viewpoints of stockmen. 

We must keep our back fences firm, 
we must keep our friends thinking and 
communicating for us. Never more true 
was the observation that “if we can’t 
convince our neighboring merchant of 
our viewpoint, how can we convince 
the merchant in Pittsburg?” 


Lyle Liggett 


The use of rubber and composition 
soles doubled between 1947 and 1958, 
while leather soles dropped from 73 to 
32% of total production. 
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Urges All Users To Share 
In Public Land Upkeep 


The Bureau of Land Management 
does not want to—in fact, it can’t—post 
all the public lands for the benefit of 
hunters and fishermen. 


This was brought out in a meeting 
last month in Denver. Many areas with 
mixed public and private lands defy 
complete posting, and a well-worn col- 
ored map of the Kingman, Ariz., Dis- 
trict 2 area, which looked like a huge 
checkerboard, demonstrated that fact 
to all present: producers, government 
officials, game and fish men and sports- 
men’s representatives. 


The meeting at Denver followed 
more than half dozen similar hearings 
in various parts of the West. 

A Colorado legislative committee 
survey was brought out to show that 
many landowners or lessees were block- 
ing access to public lands in the state. 

A local approach toward solving this 
problem was approved in a resolution 
adopted at the meeting. The resolution 
recognized multiple use of the federal 
lands but asked that all users pay their 
fair share in protecting and improving 
the land used. Recreation users should 
protect the surface and police against 
injury to the land, the resolution re- 
cited. It was suggested that in the event 
access problems could not be untangled 
locally, the BLM and other public 
boards work out the problem to make 
reasonable access available. 

At a similar meeting in Phoenix, 
Ariz., a resolution suggested that, where 
private holders will not allow reason- 
able access, the landowner be called 
on to explain his action at a local hear- 
ing with the right of appeal. 

A suggested fence-post sign was dis- 
played which read: 

“U.S. Department of the Interior... 
Bureau of Land Management .. . Pub- 
lic Notice . . . Public and private land 
. . . These lands are open to hunting 
and fishing under applicable laws ... 
and pursuant to cooperative agreement 
between landowners and the Bureau 


of Land Management. Your continued 
use of private land depends upon your 
respect for private rights . . . Do not 
damage fences or other improvements 
.. - Do not molest livestock . . . Close 
gates that you open. . . Support this 
agreement .. . Do not hunt in posted 
areas ... Enjoy but do not destroy ... 
Prevent fires. (An arrow points to the 
gate, and in smaller type the follow- 
ing): The law forbids and prescribes 
punishment for removing or defacing 
this notice.” 


BLM director, Ed Woozley and other 
BLM men were at the meetings. 


“Prompt Payment” Ruling 
Protested by Dealers 


The National Livestock Dealers Asso- 
ciation last month filed a formal pro- 
test with the USDA’s livestock division 
to a proposed new P&SY regulation 
that would direct all packers, market 
agencies and dealers to pay for live- 
stock purchased at the close of the next 
business day following the transaction. 
Industry views on the proposal were 
requested within 30 days in the Federal 
Register on Feb. 17. 

The dealers state that since they 
regularly pay for livestock bought on 
delivery and sell on the same basis, 
the regulation is unnecessary. 


Beef Cattle Days 
Slated in Washington, Florida 

Washington State University’s sixth 
annual beef cattle days will be held in 
Pullman Apr. 29. Guest speaker will 
be Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., 
American National president, who will 
talk on “New Horizons in Beef Cattle 
Production.” Cattlemen will also get 
word on outlook, feed, research. 

The Florida beef cattle industry will 
be the topic for discussion at the an- 
nual beef cattle breeders and herds- 
men’s short course Apr. 21-23 at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Industry outlook, record keeping, pro- 
duction testing, pastures, research, 
horses, shipping, disease and insect con- 
trol, tranquilizers, nutrition and breed- 
ing will be on the agenda. 
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RUSTLING 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 


(Cattlemen—particularly those un- 
fortunate enough to have suffered 
from the attentions of rustlers—are 
aware of the FBI’s role in apprehend- 
ing cattle thieves, This story by the 
chief of the FBI tells how and when 
his agency “got into the act” and out- 
lines a few of the many cases handled 
over the years. It isn’t a sensational 
report, but readers who look between 
the lines will recognize that it covers 
a lot of work and some pretty clever 
detection. No one would question that 
the very fact that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation enters into the rust- 
ling picture serves as a deterrent in 
many cases to wholesale operations by 
cattle thieves.—Ed.) 


Though lacking the “glamour” of the 
Old West rustler, the modern-day thief 
plies his wily trade. His tactics may be 
unlike those of the six-shooter-toting 
gunman mounted on a fast horse and 
rounding up “dogies” on the open 
range. But his mission remains the 
same—that of stealing cattle. 

Because of the comparative ease with 
which stolen cattle could be transported 
across state lines in fast-moving ve- 
hicles—thus often hindering local au- 
thorities in their investigations—Con- 


gress passed a law in 1941 making theft 
of cattle in interstate and foreign com- 


merce a Federal offense. This law is 
known as the Interstate Transportation 
of Stolen Cattle Act. 

The FBI is charged with enforcement 
of this act. It specifically provides: 

Whoever transports in interstate or 
foreign commerce any cattle, knowing 
the same to have been stolen, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or impris- 
oned not more than five years, or both. 

The same penalties apply to: 

Whoever receives, conceals, stores, 
barters, buys, sells, or disposes of any 
cattle, moving in or constituting a part 
of interstate or foreign commerce, 
knowing the same to have been stolen. 
The act goes on to define cattle as 

. One or more bulls, steers, oxen, 
cows, heifers, or calves, or the carcass 
or carcasses thereof...” 

Under this statute, the facilities of 
the FBI are available in tracking down 
rustlers crossing state or national 
borders. In no way, however, is the 
responsibility of local authorities al- 
tered in investigating cattle thefts. 
Frequently, local officers and FBI 
agents work hand in hand in solving 
these cases. 

The effectiveness of such cooperation 
is illustrated in many instances. Here 
is one: 

It was a moonlit night, shortly be- 
fore 2:00 a.m. A heavily loaded truck, 
a dark-colored tarpaulin on top, drove 
away from a farm in Missouri. 


“ 
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Next morning a 
herdsman at the 
farm made a dis- 
covery — ten prize 
Herefords were 
missing. The FBI 
and local author- 
ities were immed- 
iately notified. Ex- 
amination of the 
area revealed that 
the cattle had been 
run into a pen, then 
loaded into the 
thief’s truck. Samp- 
les of sand were 
found on the loading chute. Faint tire 
treads were located nearby. This was 
to be valuable evidence. 

The trail led hundreds of miles away 
to a Montana rancher. In his posses- 
sion, officers found nine of the Here- 
fords. The cattle, freshly branded, not 
only had been dehorned, but their 
ears had been mutilated—to remove 
identifying tattoos! In a nearby creek 
the local sheriff found the horns. The 
Herefords were identified by the right- 
ful owner as the stolen cattle. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence 
against him, the Montana rancher ob- 
stinately refused to admit his guilt. At 
a trial, FBI laboratory experts testi- 
fied, among other things, to the simi- 
larity of sand found at the crime scene 
and on the suspect’s ranch. Moreover, 
beef tissue was located on a meat saw 
at the ranch. The suspect was con- 
victed for interstate cattle theft and 
sentenced to prison. 


Hoover 


In one instance, for four years a 
ranch foreman in a southern state had 
been systematically stealing his em- 
ployer’s cattle. Week after week his 
truck—loaded with stolen cows—rum- 
bled over the winding road leading 
from ranch to market. To avert suspi- 
cion, he carefully spaced his trips. 
When requested by his employer for 
an exact count of all the cattle, the 
unfaithful steward gave evasive an- 
swers. 

But finally his misdeeds came to 
light. Ironically, the road over which 
he transported cattle made his thefts a 
federal offense—at one point it looped 
across the state line! The thieving fore- 
man was convicted of interstate trans- 
portation of stolen cattle. 

One of the problems plaguing law en- 
forcement officers is the cattle thief 
who steals one or two cows and dis- 
poses of them by hastily slaughtering 
and butchering. Before the theft is dis- 
covered by the owner, the identifying 
characteristics of the animal have been 
destroyed. 

Not long ago several men drove north 
across a state line—allegedly to do some 
coon hunting. Instead, their quarry 
proved to be a yearling calf. Accord- 
ing to the men, their truck had run 
over the unfortunate animal, crippling 
it to the extent that it had to be killed. 
One of the group allegedly shot it. In- 
stead of notifying the owner of the calf, 
they loaded the animal into the truck 
and recrossed the state line to their 
home. Quickly they dressed the beef 


for eating purposes. A nearby creek 
was chosen as the disposal site for the 
calf hide. 

The culprits in this case were later 
apprehended. The difficulty of solv- 
ing such cases is apparent, since the 
animal has already been reduced to 
steaks and hamburger. 

Of great assistance in curbing cattle 
thefts has been the system of state 
brand inspectors operating in principal 
cattle-raising areas. These inspectors, 
stationed at auction sites and transpor- 
tation centers, are frequently able to 
detect stolen cattle and give valuable 
aid to law enforcement officers by 
bringing violations to their attention. 

Recently in a midwestern state a man 
appeared at an auction site with sev- 
eral unbranded calves for sale. The 
alert inspector, suspicious of the man’s 
activities, checked and found the calves 
had been stolen. When the individual 
returned the next day to claim the sales 
proceeds, he was arrested. 

Cooperation is a key factor in the so- 
lution of the cattle theft problem. Most 
important is the prompt reporting of 
thefts to the appropriate authorities by 
cattlemen. This enables law enforce- 
ment to be more effective in the ap- 
prehension of these criminals. 

These rustlers of 1959 can be de- 
feated by the combined efforts of the 
citizens and law enforcement. Each of 
us must do his share. 

~ + * 

Millard Lund, Bismarck, N. Dak., 
chairman of the National Brand Con- 
ference, has some practical sugges- 
tions on helping to curb rustling. 

The first is to get a good brand, have 
it recorded and then use it. “Don’t 
worry so much about whether the 
brand can be altered—any of them can 
be. Get a brand that can be easily seen 
and read. Don’t go for complicated 
monograms. 

Second, says Lund, most cattlemen 
could do more riding in their pastures 
to their decided advantage. “A V-8 
power-house may be comfortable, but if 
you’re going to see your cattle and get 
to know them, you can’t match a good 
saddle horse.” 

A third point is that “When selling, 
give the purchaser of your cattle a bill 
of sale for them and know the brand on 
the cattle you sell. Don’t buy livestock 
without undisputed title to them.” 

He adds: “Laws and enforcement 
agencies alone cannot stop the theft 
of cattle. The combined efforts of all 
operators working to prevent theft will 
go a long way toward diminishing cattle 
losses.” 


Cattle Guard Uses 


Electric Fence Principle 

A novel cattle guard that works on 
the same principle as the electric fence 
is manufactured by the U. S. Cattle 
Guard Division, Milton-Freewater, Ore. 
Instead of rails of wood or steel and a 
pit, the guard is equipped with strips 
of elastic conductive material suspended 
about three inches above ground. It 
carries an electric charge, “harmless 
but extremely effective in stopping 
livestock.” 
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The Nadldle Horse 


Roy Alleman 


Still the most useful animal around 
any ranch is the saddle horse. Mecha- 
nization hasn’t altered this fact. Busi- 
ness would come to a halt on a ranch 
should the saddle horses suddenly get 
sick, go on a strike, or, using the super 
intelligence that is theirs, head for the 
hills and just disappear. 

A cowboy might be dead as the dodo 
bird if he were set afoot, and he would 
be about as useful. 

Nothing around the ranch comes in 
for more attention than the saddle 
horse. His breeding is carefully man- 
aged within the cowman’s idea of what 
will make the “perfect” cow horse. 
Each cowman is sure to be a staunch 
exponent of a certain breed, any one of 
the half dozen or more that are popu- 
lar. Generally he gets a good job done 
regardless of the type or breed. 

Regardless of his age, the years he 
has been in the business, the high cali- 
ber of the herd he has, no cowman is 
quite satisfied with any horse he has. 
He is still breeding for the “perfect” 
horse. 

Every year a new string of colts 
reaches that age when they will be 
broken to ride. This used to be called 
bronc stomping, or horse breaking, but 
now it is called horse training in some 
more fashionable circles. 

No matter what it is called, the days 
of happy freedom come to an abrupt 
end for the colt—and, boy! does he ob- 
ject. But, eventually, the job gets done 
and he enters the regular string. 

Usually the job is well done, for the 
rancher is very careful about who does 
the breaking. The colt turns out to be a 
top cow horse notwithstanding that, 
like his human friends, he may have a 
few peculiarities of his own. ... He 
may be hard to get on, or he still shies 
at everything, won’t stand tied, or what 
have you. 

There is a tendency to feel that the 
horse breaker did not quite get the job 
done because of these faults. However, 
that is simply not the case. The trouble 
is that everyone just underestimates 
the intelligence of the horse—and his 
undeniable sense of humor. 

The horse knows what he is supposed 
to do, and don’t ever forget it. If in 
doubt just watch him in action around 
a herd of cattle. Watch him keep the 
herd in tow, bringing up the stragglers, 
heading a bunch quitter back, or cut- 
ting a critter from the herd. Why, he 
almost forgets there is a man on him. 
The cussedness, or whatever you call it, 
is just his way of getting some fun out 
of life. He doesn’t want to go back with 
the herd. He would miss out on the 
best oats, the finest hay, and plenty of 
attention. 

Neither does he want to be so bad as 
to cause the boss to call a truck and 
haul him off to wherever bad horses 
are taken. He knows exactly how far 
he can go and get away with it. 
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Take this little black that is one of 
the best on the ranch. He jumps side- 
ways at every imaginary shadow or 
spooky thing. But come to a flapping 
piece of paper, which horses are sup- 
posed to jump at, and he doesn’t even 
see it. (And don’t tell me he didn’t do 
it on purpose the other day when, just 
as I put my foot on the ice in the tank 
to break it, he gave me a nudge that al- 
most sent me into the tank.) 

Or take that white Arabian that let 
me walk home several miles, carefully 
keeping a few feet ahead of me. I had 
dropped the reins when we stopped at 
a water hole for a drink. Maybe he 
didn’t give me the horse laugh, but that 
look on his face sure looked like a grin. 

Or this blue roan: It’s no accident 
when he gives you a nudge as you are 
opening a gate. There is always a pos- 
sibility you will drop the reins and he 
can high-tail it home. He knows it has 
worked in the past. 

Nuisance is a small bay, and well 
named. He knows all the tricks of all 
the rest and then has few that are his 
own invention. When you finally lose 
your temper and let him have it he 
looks around with big innocent eyes as 
though horrified you would do any- 
thing to him. 

But turn any one of these horses over 
to a junior cowboy just learning the 
ways of horses and he will be a perfect 
gentleman of the horse kingdom. There 
will be no more foolishness. He is obvi- 
ously aware of his great responsibility 
and takes perfect care of his young 
charge. 

Add up any horse’s bad points and 
then add up his good points and the 
odds are sure to be in his favor. 

Mechanization has taken over many 
of the ranch jobs, but nothing me- 
chanical has taken the place of the 
saddle horse—and the chances are, 
nothing ever will. Moreover, it is likely 
no one wants anything to take his place. 


National Beef Council 
To Meet in Denver April 25 
The annual meeting of the National 
Beef Council will be held in Denver 
Apr. 25, starting at 9 a. m. at the Shir- 
ley-Savoy. Speakers will include Ed 
Gillespie and Clifton Kirkpatrick of the 
National Cotton Council and Kenneth 
Fulk, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Association. 


Mrs. Gartland Appointed 
Mrs. Sara E. 
Gartland has been 
appointed director 
of public relations 
for the National 
Beef Council head- 
quartered in Den- 
ver. Mrs. Gartland 
has been associated 
with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and 
, comes to the council 
with a background 

Mrs. Gartland in 

vertising and fi- 
nance. She will work closely with V. 
H. Brandenburg, executive secretary, 
in organizational work of the council. 
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ISN’T THIS A 
wonderful month? 
Or does it seem 
“special” because it 
follows just about 
the worst winter 
most of us can re- 
member? It is hard 
not to grow lyrical 
about it, but I am 
so happily crowded 
for space that I can 
only say, “Happy 
Easter, happy 
Spring!” And may 
each of you find some time in these 
busy April days to really look at the 
budding trees, the sprouting bulbs, the 
new calves and colts, the yellow puff- 
ball chicks, the little kitten and puppy 
families down at the barn... and to 
just sit back and listen to the birds’ 
spring festival of song. 

” ” * 


Mrs. McDonald 


A fine picture of our President Betty 
Smith and her husband, together with a 
most interesting story about her by 
Katharine Randall, home editor of the 
Farmer-Stockman, came across my desk 
this month. This is the sort of personal 
publicity it’s wonderful to get—tied 
into the story about the Smiths was a 
complete resume of the CowBelle ac- 
tivities and aims at both National and 
state levels. I hope that each of you 
will welcome any opportunity that 
comes your way to tell the story of our 
organization and its beef promotion 
activities. And, readers being much 
more interested in the “who” than the 
“what” of any news story, you'll find 
it can be done more easily if it can be 
tied to you and your family, as is this 
story of the Smiths, than just to the 
general idea of an organization’s efforts. 

* a * 

I wish I could have a fine array of 
reports like this month’s for you in 
every Chimes, though I realize that 
would involve too much time various 
chairmen need to spend on their other 
duties. But I am hoping that as often 
as possible the various ladies will join 
our president in telling what has hap- 
pened or is going to happen in their 
special fields that month. I have been 
told that our monthly President’s Mes- 
sage is one of the most valuable features 
of our pages and I know these other 
reports help round out the picture to 
make you all feel closer to the aims and 
activities of the National CowBelles. 

My thanks to Azile Garrison, Nellie 
Houck and Marian Guthrie. May we 
hear from you often! 
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a Ranch House 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


My personal thanks, too, to Viola 
Molette of Alabama and to Anne Bedke 
of Idaho for sending me the complete 
lists of their new 1960 officers. This 
will help so much when the time comes 
to compile the 1960 Year Book. And in 
the meantime, if each of you will clip 
out and attach these lists to your 1959 
book, it will stay up-to-date until the 
new one comes along. 

ca * * 

Paid your National CowBelle dues 
yet? You’ll never spend a dollar more 
profitably. Why not do it TODAY? 

a x * 

And to each and every one 
Happy, Happy Easter Day. 

—D. L. McD. 


National CowBelles’ 
Public Relations Contest 
Contest, 1959 


Group: Johnson County CowBelles 


Nominator: Mrs. Frank E. Long 
Address: Box 887, Buffalo, Wyo. 


Description: Rangeland Tours — Cow- 
Belles, county stockgrowers and wool- 
growers associations, in cooperation 
with Chamber of Commerce, motel 
owners and restaurants, provided 
weekly tour of ranch and _ scenic 
country of Johnson County during 
tourist season. A tourist family was 
selected each week to be shown some 
of the area’s scenery and actual 
ranching operations—the only oppor- 
tunity many folks had of seeing our 
country away from the main high- 
way. Tours were started in 1957 and 
have continued at the rate of about 
17 each summer. 


Objectives: To improve public relations 
among tourists visiting this area. To 
counteract some of the false ideas 
gained by most visitors from western 
books, radio and television. Prove to 
them that there are no “cattle bar- 
ons” but just hard working families. 


Method: Motel owners contacted guests 
and asked if they could remain over 
for a day; then the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce selected the 
“winning” couple. A rancher usually 
served as guide, and box lunches 
were provided by host groups. Upon 
return to town the guests were inter- 
viewed for newspaper stories which 
were used locally and also sent to 
their hometown newspapers, and 


6) a 


a 


they were interviewed for the local 
radio station. 


Financing: Cost pro-rated among spon- 
soring organizations. 


Cost: $72. 


Problems: We found the historical 
phases of the tour not as popular as 
the ranch visits. Because most 
ranchers are not in the village at all 
times, we felt the details of the pro- 
gram could be worked out only with 
the cooperation of the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Results: From the thank-you notes re- 
ceived and reports on the interviews, 
we feel that there was great enthusi- 
asm. The write-up in the home 
papers spread the idea much further. 


Accomplishments. The program seems 
to have been so well thought of that 
other Wyoming counties have used 
the same idea, but of course with 
some moderations to fit their particu- 
lar situations. 


Adaptability: Yes — using the 
framework with modifications. 


same 


National CowBelle President Betty 
Smith and her husband, J. B. Smith, 
Pawhuska, Okla., recently were fea- 
tured in a story in the Farmer-Stock- 
man, with a complete resume of the 
CowBelle activities and aims at the na- 
tional and state levels. 
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President’s Message 
8 


My greetings to you in April is a 
wish for springtime flowers and long, 
warm days of sunshine .. . the clean 
white faces of young calves dotting the 
green pastures (and all colors, too) 
while the mama cows graze contentedly 
near, is a beautiful and reassuring 
sight. It means new growth and be- 
ginning just as we have a spiritual re- 
birth in our observance of Easter Sun- 
day. 

“My time is your time,” and I have 
just returned from attending the Kansas 
CowBelle meeting in Wichita. The or- 
ganization, which has between 500 and 
600 members, is 10 years old and is 
doing a fine job in beef promotion. 
Mrs. Fred Freeman of Longton was 
elected their new president. 

Due to our being in Hawaii in Febru- 
ary, I had to miss the Alabama and 
Louisiana meetings, but these states, 
too, are very active. Alabama has al- 
ready increased her national member- 
ship to more than five times that of 
last year. 

Mrs. W. I. Brian of Alexandria, La., 
will be our radio and TV chairman. 
Lois Claridge of Arizona had to resign 
and Mildred Brian graciously consented 
to serve. 

Mrs. Earl Morrell of Dunn Center, 
N. Dak., is busy working on the last half 
of our year’s activities in beef promo- 
tion, and she and her committee will 
be ready to help you in building up 
activities and promotion for summer, 
fall and winter months. 

Don’t forget to pay your National $1 
dues. The organization speaks for you 
and your industry in many ways and in 
many places.—Betty Smith, President 


Public Relations 


Another CowBelle year has got off to 
a flying start in Dallas. Unexpectedly, 
but with a feeling of honor, I was se- 
lected to serve as your president-elect 
and along with this as chairman of 
public relations for 1960. 

Last year under the able leadership 
of Florence Harting of Pomeroy, Wash., 
a successful public relations contest 
was conducted. From this emerged 
many good ideas for building public 
good will. Our job in public relations 
is not only to build good will but also 
to maintain it. The ideas which prove 
successful should be carried on as a 
regular part of the yearly program. 
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Through the courtesy of Lyle Liggett 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association a folder was prepared for 
each state containing the 12 entries 
judged “best” in the Dallas contest. 
(We are reprinting that of the Johnson 
County, Wyo., CowBelles, named 
Champion, and we shall reprint as 
many as possible during the year.— 
ED.) 

Those folders not picked up after the 
meetings in Dallas have been mailed. 
(They all had good ideas and it was too 
bad all could not be named “winners,” 
but inasmuch as they did foster good 
public relations in their own areas 
they won friends and influenced people 
for the CowBelles and our industry.) 

To get the most out of such a contest 
the results should be put into practice. 
If you seek a good public relations pro- 
gram in your state, I am sure one of 
these ideas will be adaptable to your 
area. 

I have the display board prepared 
for use in Dallas. If your group would 
like it for your state convention, please 
let me know. 

Through efforts in past years public 
relations in the CowBelle program has 
gained a solid footing, and it is our job 
to carry on. This work isn’t something 
we can do today and forget tomorrow. 
One successful public relations man 
concluded that it takes 32 repetitions 
of an impression before it lodges in the 
average mind! Actually there aren’t 
any new ideas but just new people and 
methods to carry them on. 

In the early part of last year each 
state received a folder on public rela- 
tion compiled by Lyle Liggett. It was 
planned to be passed on from year to 
year and I know you will find it very 
helpful. 

My best to you in your efforts to cre- 
ate a friendly relationship between the 
public and our great industry. I will 
be eager to learn of your experiences 
and pass them on to others. Please in- 
form me if your state chairman should 
change. My job is to help you when- 
ever I can to the best possible public 
relations program in your area.—Azile 
Garrison, Chairman, Public Relations 


Membership 


Your President, Betty Smith, joins 
me in asking that all state presidents 
name publicity chairmen to send Mrs. 
McDonald and myself clippings and 
pictures. I will put them in the Nation- 
al scrapbook; Mrs. McDonald wants 
them for CHIMES. 

Now, as membership chairman, I 
want to ask the state presidents again 
to please send me the names and ad- 
dresses of the National membership 
chairmen for their states. If a current 
chairman is listed in the 1959 yearbook 
this will not be necessary, but many of 
those listed in our yearbook are out of 
office now. 

Let’s double our National CowBelle 
memberships this year. We need your 
dollar to increase your own business— 
“Beef.” 

Mrs. L. R. (Nellie) Houck, Chairman, 

Gettysburg, S. Dak. 


Meet The National 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Many of this 
year’s officers have 
already been intro- 
duced through these 
pages, but most of 
you have not yet 
met Clara Hughes, 
our quietly efficient 
secretary - treasurer 
for 1960. Clara has 
been secretary for 
the National Live 
Stock Commission 
Company for the 
past 20 years and so 
of course is known to almost everyone 
in our industry in Oklahoma and parts 
of the surrounding states. She was in 
attendance when Oklahoma organized 
its cattlemen’s association and has al- 
ways been interested in any organiza- 
tion that was good for the cattle busi- 
ness. 

I'll let her greet you in her own 
words and only add my own hope that 
if you’ve not already done so, as soon 
as you finish reading this you'll take a 
minute to put your 1960 National dues 
in the mail. 


“The honor and privilege of being 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
National CowBelles for the year 1960 
is a new and wonderful experience. 


“The correspondence I have had 
in this capacity is almost like having a 
‘pen pal’ in every state. The wonder- 
ful women I met at the Dallas conven- 
tion—which was the first National con- 
vention I have attended except the one 
in Oklahoma City—convinced me that 
the CowBelles really mean business 
when it comes to beef promotion. The 
willingness of each to cooperate in 
every way is a challenge to any or- 
ganization. 

“My hat is also off to Helen Cobb, 
past secretary-treasurer. It is a pleas- 
ure to endeavor to keep the records in 
the efficient manner that she did. That 
also takes the cooperation of each affili- 
ated state—and patience—to assist in 
keeping the membership records as ac- 
curate as possible. 

“We have had good response on the 
membership dues and I might take this 
opportunity to ask those who have not 
paid their 1960 dues to contact their 
state membership chairmen or mail 
them direct to me. 

“Under leadership of our efficient 
president, Betty Smith, our organiza- 
tion should continue to grow. The an- 
nual dues of $1 to the American Na- 
tional is like each one lighting one little 
candle—putting it all together so much 
more can be seen.” 


Mrs. Hughes 


“Beef Cookery” Report 


As of Mar. 3, we are completely out 
of copies of this cookbook with the ex- 
ception of a dozen precious copies I am 
saving for I don’t know what—perhaps 
historical purposes. 

I might mention here that we owe 
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Major Gwen Carruthers of the Salvation Army Door of Hope Home and 
Miss Joan Linn of the California Beef Council, guests of honor at a recent San 
Diego CowBelle meeting, pose with Mrs. Russell Peavey of Miramar, vice-presi- 


dent of the California CowBelles. 


a second payment of $4,500 toward the 
publication of our revised edition, 
“Roundup of Beef Cookery,” F.O.B. 
New York. So we have made enough 
money from this original project to 
place a book in the hands of a pub- 
lishing firm that will handle distribu- 
tion on a national basis as well as still 
have the books available to the Cow- 
Belles. 

Final arrangemerts have not been 
made as to distribution, but tentative 
plans are for the new books to be 
mailed from Denver. The committee 
expects to make final plans at our 
general council meeting in midsummer. 

If you have any questions please 
don’t hesitate to write me—and please 
believe we are truly grateful for the 
hundreds of CowBelles who have so 
successfully supported this project. 

—Marian Guthrie, Co-Chairman 


BEEF COOKERY 


1960 


REPORT 
Jan. 22, 
Distribution: 
Books distributed to date 37,310 
On hand, Jan. 22 171 
Total books printed 
(4 printings) 
Financial: 
Jan. 12, 1959 to Jan. 22, 1960 
Beginning balance $5,152.94 
Total Receipts 3,637.20 


$8,790.14 


277.97 


37,481 


Total income 
Expenses 
Balance on hand, 
Beef Cookery account 
Postage 
Accounts Outstanding 
Expenses: 
Refunds 
Carlisle & Co. 
Accountants 
St. Board 
Postage 


$8,521.17 
4.82 
630.00 


$ 36.00 
125.18 
22.50 
18.89 
75.40 


Total $277.97 
Mrs. John H. Guthrie|Co-chairmen, 
Mrs. Clyde Carlisle { Distribution 
Mrs. J. B. Smith 
Mrs. Raymond Adams 


Here and There 


With the CowBelles 


CALIFORNIA 

More than ninety members of the 
San Diego CowBelles and their fami- 
lies attended a Valentine dance at Cas- 
per’s Rancho on Feb. 12. Highlight of 
the evening was a telephone call to ab- 
sent members Mr. and Mrs. Orville 
Cumming in Hawaii where they were 
attending the cattle tour. 


ae a * 


The San Diego County CowBelles 
held their regular meeting Mar. 9 in 
San Diego. Special Guest Miss Joan 
Linn, public relations director for the 
California Beef Council, presented the 
colored slide story of the work of the 
council. The San Diego CowBelles in- 
vited local cattlemen and others for the 
showing. Those attending included 
Bernard Nelson, San Diego County 
brand inspector; Tom Monleon of the 
C&M Meat Packing Co., and Howard 
Keddie, KGB radio broadcaster. Keddie 
made a tape recording interview with 
Miss Linn and a local CowBelle for 
later broadcast over his “Home on the 
Ranch” feature. 


COLORADO 


At their Mar. 5th meeting the Fre- 
mont County CowBelles heard reports 
on membership, Father of the Year 
entries, and the very successful family 
Valentine party and dance on the 13th, 
which had an attendance of about 80. 
Mrs. Thad Corey, outgoing president, 
thanked her officers for working so 
faithfully the past year. She then pre- 
sented Mrs. Koch, who installed the 
following officers for 1960: President, 
Mrs. Helen Shoemaker; vice-president, 
Mrs. Victor Miller; secretary, Mrs. Nate 
Patton; treasurer, Mrs. David Nash; re- 
porter and historian, Mrs. State Good- 
win. 

NEW YORK 

At a February meeting held in con- 
junction with the New York Beef Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in Geneva, the 
CowBelles of New York elected new 


officers and established a cooperative 
program for the promotion of the beef 
industry in the Empire State. 

Mrs. Yissakhar Shwartz of Earlville 
was elected president, with Mrs. Irving 
Kennedy of Holley, vice-president. Sec- 
retary is Mrs. Robert Shirley of Hamil- 
ton, and Mrs. Roger Bradley, King 
Ferry, New York is the treasurer. 

Principal among the items of business 
was the publicizing of a Beef for Fath- 
er’s Day program. Plans were advanced 
for the CowBelle booth to be set up at 
the New York State Fair in Syracuse 
under the supervision of the district 
representatives, who include Mrs. B. L. 
Sherwood, Appleton; Mrs. Robert Har- 
ris, Fabius; Mrs. Harry Cross, Jr., Bliss; 
Mrs. Thompson Scoon, Jr., Stanley. 


MONTANA 


Recent Montana CowBelle activities 
include these: Cascade County Cow- 
Belles donated 70 pounds of beef, recipe 
folders and other literature for beef 
preparation instruction in the Great 
Falls High School; the ladies also plan 
a beef luncheon and style show Apr. 
19 at Great Falls. ... Mrs. J. Hugo 
Aronson, wife of the state’s governor, 
was made an honorary member of the 
Tri-County CowBelles at a meeting in 
Cut Bank, Mrs. Aronson’s hometown. 

. Southeastern Montana CowBelle 
officers and directors met recently with 
home economics teachers of their area 
to plan a beef education week; home 
economics students will make tours to 
see beef cut, buy beef for meals and 
learn ways to prepare beef. 

* «= * 


Carter County (Mont.) CowBelles 
held their spring meeting at Ekalaka in 
March. Despite adverse road conditions 
in some areas, attendance was good— 
and there were purple petunias on the 
table! Colorful ‘steer head” potholders 
were given to the ’Belles as favors; on 
the back was inscribed “Diamond Jubi- 
lee, 1885”—a reminder of preparations 
for commemorating the 75th year of the 
county seat Ekalaka, Aug. 5-7, 
1960. Everyone is welcome! 

A committee is at work making 
souvenir luncheon cloths of linen and 
featuring a map of Carter County, with 
ranch brands in their proper locations. 

“From Grass to Cash,” a film shown 
by Bob De Moranville, manager of the 
Belle Fourche Livestock Exchange, was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The group president, Ruth Dumont, 
was one of the ’Belles who had to get 
to the main road via Jeep in order to 
make the meeting. 

—Madeline Teigen, Capitol, Mont. 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 
ALABAMA 
President, Mrs. Robert C. Molette, Orr- 
ville 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. L. Adams, L & L 
Farms, Dothan 
Secretary, Mrs. H. E. Wilson, 
Cloverdale Rd., Montgomery 
Treasurer, Mrs. Flynn Morris, Geneva 
“Beef for Father’s Day” Chairman, Mrs. 
J. L. Adams 
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Beef Promotion Chairman, Mrs. W. A. 
Womack, Ashford 


IDAHO 

President, Mrs. Ray Bedke, Oakley 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Joe Webster, 
Horseshoe Bend (Mrs. Webster is also 
National membership chairman) 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Robert 
Bandy, Priest River (Mrs. Bandy is 
also beef promotion chairman) 

Secretary, Mrs. Ernest Jones, Rt. #3, 
Rupert 

Historian, Mrs. Joseph Kay, Swan Lake 

Father of the Year Chairman, Mrs. John 
Pierce, Malta 

Beef for Father’s Day Chairman, Mrs. 
Frank Burstedt, Challis 

Publicity Chairman, Mrs. J. O. Beck, 
Colonial Drive, Boise 


TAX HINT 


If an association’s executive’s wife 
accompanies him to a convention and 
has charge of the ladies’ entertainment 
or plays another part in staging the 
convention, her travel expenses might 
qualify as “ordinary or necessary” and 
therefore be deductible when comput- 
ing federal income tax. An informal 
and unofficial interpretation to that ef- 
fect was reported by the American So- 
ciety of Association Executives. 


HOME ECONOMISTS TO MEET 


More than 6,000 home economists, 
representing 25,000 members of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
are expected to attend the 5lst annual 
meeting of the organization at Denver, 
June 28-July 1. Attention will be 
focused during the convention on what 
the profession is doing in gaining 
greater public awareness of the contri- 
bution of home economics. 


alertness to challenge any and all prob- 
lems that arise which would adversely 
affect the various segments of the cattle 


industry . . . Here in eastern Oregon 
we have had a good feeding winter and 
from the looks of the snow on the 
mountains it should make for at least 
an average year for water and grass.— 
Mrs. E. C. Fenwick, Jordan Valley, Ore. 


CALIF. RANGES—Present condi- 
tions indicate that much of the lower 
California range areas will be con- 
siderably below average this year— 
even if rainfall should be normal from 
here on this spring. Much of the grass 
germinated by the unseasonal heavy 
rain last September died in the follow- 
ing drouth period. Consequently, much 
of the range area is short on grasses. 
This will be felt when the ranges dry 
up as there will be a shortage of late 
summer and fall feed—Kenneth A. 
Wagnon, Dept. Animal Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 
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Shows and Sales 


SOUTH DAKOTA ANGUS GROUP 
RETAINS ALL OFFICERS 


All officers of the Central South Da- 
kota Angus Association have been re- 
elected at the annual meeting in Greg- 
ory, attended by about 100 persons. The 
president is E. Varilek, Geddes; vice- 
president, Leo DeJong, Kennebec; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Patrick J. O’Bryan, 
Ideal. Secretary Jack McCulloh of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers and Field- 
man Ray Buchanan of the American 
Angus Association were speakers. 


6,300 FEEDER CATTLE BRING 
$1,065,000 IN DENVER SALE 


A special feeder cattle sale sponsored 
by the Denver Livestock Exchange and 
the Denver Union Stock Yard Co. last 
month saw more than 6,300 head sell 
for at total of $1,065,000. The top sell- 
ing lot, a load of light yearling steer 
calves, brought $34 per cwt. 42 heifer 
calves and light yearling heifers aver- 
aged $27.22 per cwt. 12 loads of cows 
sold at $132.50-$205 a head; some had 
calves at the side. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD SALE HAS 
BAD-WEATHER $411 AVERAGE 

Triple U Hereford Ranch at Gettys- 
burg, S. Dak., last month sold 30 bulls 
for an average of $541 and 35 females at 
$306, making the over-all average $411 
in a sale which had been postponed a 
week because of stormy weather con- 
ditions. The top bull sold for $820. 
Total for the sale was $16,215. 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN BREEDERS 
ELECT CARPENTER PRESIDENT 


Ben H. Carpenter of Dallas, Tex., 
has been elected to head up the Ameri- 
can Brahman Breeders Association; he 
succeeds L. S. Harris of Kissimmee, 
Fla. A. N. Smith of Blanks, La., is the 
new first vice-president; Santiago V. 
Perez, Havana, Cuba, second vice- 
president; Malcolm Niven, Mexico City, 
Mexico, third vice-president; Cecil K. 
Boys, Devers, Tex., treasurer. The 
executive secretary is Harry B. Gayden. 


DEGRAFF TO ADDRESS 
SANTA GERTRUDIS MEETING 


The annual membership meeting of 
Santa Gertrudis Breeders International 
will take place Apr. 16 at San Antonio, 
Tex. Dr. Herrell DeGraff of Cornell 
University, research director of the 
American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation’s fact-finding committee, will 
“Look at the Beef Market of the 
Future” and stay for a question-and- 
answer session after his speech. 


FLORIDIAN IS NEW HEAD 

OF CHARBRAY ASSOCIATION 
John H. Phipps of Tallahassee, Fla., 

has been elected president of the 

American Charbray Breeders Associa- 

tion at Houston; A. D. Cobb, Jr., Bee- 

ville, Tex., is the new vice-president. 


An association report placed 18,739 
animals on the herd book on Dec. 31, 
1959, with a total of 2,634 entered 
during 1959 and transfers standing at 
1,867 animals for the year. 


TURNER RANCH SCHEDULES 
FEMALE SALE IN JUNE 

Turner Ranch at Sulphur, Okla., 
owned by Roy Turner, a former gov- 
ernor of the state, will hold a sale June 
14-16 at the ranch. 300 registered 
Hereford females (every one calved on 
the ranch between Jan. 1, 1952, and 
Dec. 31, 1965) will be sold in order to 
reduce the 1,000-cow population of the 
ranch. 200 of the cows will have calves 
at side. 25 select bulls and 50 open 
heifers will also be offered. 


CK HEREFORDS 
BRING $97.010 IN KANSAS 


At the CK Ranch in Brookville, 
Kans., late last month, 79 registered 
Herefords returned a total of $97,010 to 
average $1,222; average on 65 bulls was 
$1,257, and on 14 females the average 
was $1,087. The top selling bull brought 
$5,000 and the second-high bull took a 
bid of $3,150; $2,000 was paid for the 
top female. Buyers came from Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, New 
Mexico, Texas and Wyoming. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSN. 
HAS POC REGISTRATION RISE 


During the first six months of the 
current fiscal year, the American Here- 
ford Association has noted a 14% in- 
crease in volume of pedigree on cer- 
tificate (POC) registrations carrying 
three generations; they stood 26% 
higher in February than in the same 
month of last year. The registrations 
are available to both horned and 
polled breeders. 


53 PERFORMANCE TEST BULLS 
AVERAGE $448 IN MISS. 


Fifty-three young beef bulls from a 
recently completed performance test 
were sold at auction by the agricultural 
experiment station of Mississippi State 
College for $23,767 to average $448.42. 
Ownership in the top-selling bull, an 
Angus, was split three ways as two 
new joint owners paid $1,445 with the 
university retaining one-third interest. 
The animal, about 18 months old, 
gained 2.80 pounds a day during 140 
days. 

A Hereford bull in the sale gained 
2.06 pounds daily on the test and 
brought $670; a Polled Hereford sold 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


WE HAVE 35 really good usable bulls—two years old—prices at 
$350 to $750. We deliver 200 miles—tfree. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


at $500, gained 2.37 pounds per day; a 
Santa Gertrudis, price $820, showed 
daily gain of 2.99 pounds; a Shorthorn, 
bought for $345, daily gained 2.29 
pounds. 

Average daily gain for the 72 bulls 
in the test was 2.08 pounds per day for 
the 140 days. A self-fed ration of 60% 
crushed ear corn, 25% cottonseed hulls, 
10% cottonseed meal and 5% alfalfa 
meal was used. 


PENNSYLVANIA STOCK SHOW 
SET FOR NOVEMBER 7-11 

The Pennsylvania Livestock Exposi- 
tion will be held Nov. 7-11 at Harris- 
burg. Last year’s premiums totaled 
$80,000; prize money and trophy totals 
for this year are yet to be announced. 
Ability of animals to produce type of 
meat wanted by housewives will again 
be emphasized at the show. 


TEXAS COLLEGE SCHEDULES 
ANNUAL ANGUS CONFERENCE 

The sixth annual American Angus 
Conference has been scheduled for May 
11-13 at Texas A & M College, College 
Station, Tex. Theme of the conference 
will be “Pacing Progress for Greater 
Profit.” A large panel of speakers and 
open discussions will examine all as- 
pects of the subject. 
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24 HEREFORDS LISTED 
ON BREED’S REGISTER OF MERIT 
Eight Hereford bulls and 16 females 
from 14 states have won places on the 
1960 listing of the American Hereford 
Association’s Register of Merit. The 
leading point winner for the season was 
bred by Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. 
Other high-point winners were shown 
by Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne, and by Herbert Chandler, Baker, 
Ore. 


STATES TO COMPETE AT IOWA 
FOR SPECIAL HEREFORD PRIZES 

A special incentive premium for all 
state Hereford associations will be of- 
fered at the World Conference Hereford 
Show at Des Moines, Sept. 1-2, during 
the Iowa State Fair. The competition 
will be between groups of 10 head rep- 
resenting individual states. Not more 
than four animals from an individual 
herd may be shown in a state’s best-10- 
head. $2,000 in premium money has 
been posted for the event, $1,000 of it 
to go for first place, $500 for second, 
$250 for third, $150 for fourth and $100 
for fifth place winners. The prizes 
will go to Hereford associations of the 
winning states to use in breed promo- 
tion and other activities. 

A record $17,500 in premiums will 


be offered in the Iowa Hereford event 
to climax activities of the third world 
conference which will convene in Kan- 
sas City Aug. 21, with delegates and 
visitors representing Hereford societies 
in nine foreign countries. Participants 
will depart Aug. 23 for Fort Worth from 
where they will start on a tour of 
ranches and feedlots. 


MAJOR BREED WINNERS OF 
HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 


During the 1960 Houston Fat Stock 
Show, 34 registered Angus sold for 
$32,520, averaging $956. The top male 
brought $6,600; nine males averaged 
$1,606. Top female sold for $2,150, and 
females bringing a $2,385 average. 

53 Herefords sold for $51,195 to aver- 
$61,675, averaging $1,762. Top male was 
$4,200; 23 males averaged $1,437; top 
female price was $4,250, with 12 
females bringing a $2,385 average. 

52 Herefords sold for $51,195 to aver- 
age $965. Top bull brought $5,500, 37 
bulls averaging $1,020. High female 
was $1,985 and 16 females averaged 
$840. Grand champion steer of the 
show was a Hereford and the three top 
pens of commercial steers were Here- 
fords. 

53 Shorthorn heifers sold for $19,675 
to average $371. Top animal went for 
$1,925. 


SHORTHORN PROGRESS MEET 
TO TAKE PLACE JUNE 23-25 

The third American Shorthorn Pro- 
gress Conference will be held June 23- 
25 at Washington State University, 
Pullman. It will include study and 
judging of correlation of shorthorn 
steers on the hoof with beef carcass 
quality as well as features on breeding 
programs, health and management and 
production of beef for the consumer. 
High-frequency sound equipment will 
be demonstrated for measurement of 
the loin eye area and shape, and repro- 
ductivity of beef cattle will be dis- 
cussed. 


HEREFORD SHOW WINNERS 
NAMED AT LSU 

In the Hereford breeding show held 
in connection with the 25th annual 
Louisiana State University Livestock 
Show at Baton Rouge in mid-March, 
champion bull honors were taken by a 
winter calf from Hull-Dobbs Ranch 
of Fort Worth, Tex., and Walls, Miss., 
which also showed the champion 
female, a spring calf. Circle L Ranch 
of McAdams, Miss., had the reserve 
champion bull; the reserve female came 
from Olvey’s Hereford Ranch, Harrison, 
Ark. 


176 ANGUS BULLS SELL 
FOR $145,570 AT DENVER 

In the second annual All-American 
Angus Invitational Bull Sale held 
recently at Denver, 176 bulls sold for 
a total of $145,570 to set a per-head 
average of $825. 85 cattlemen in 17 
states and Canada made up the buyer 
list with the great portion of the ani- 
mals going to Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming purchasers. 
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DIXIE SHORTS 


By D. L. Stephenson 


Better year ’round grazing distribu- 
tion and higher quality forage during 
the winter and early spring months 
are two principal advantages of clover 
pastures, according to Dr. A. C. War- 
nick, associate physiologist with the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Gainesville. 

He said adequate forage production 
throughout the year can decrease the 
cost of supplemental hay and keep beef 
cattle in better condition. 

“One of the striking differences fa- 
voring clover pastures,” said Dr. War- 
nick, is the increased calving percent- 
age. During a five-year study at the 
station, the average calving percentage 
was 83% on clover pastures and 63% 
on grass pasture.” 

. * * 

A Polled Hereford bull and eight 
heifers, valued at more than $33,000, 
have been given to the University of 
Florida Experiment Station to be used 
in research projects in the state. 

The gift was made by Cecil Webb 
of the Dixie Lilly Co. The bull, valued 
at $23,000, was purchased by Webb 
from A. D. Davis, owner of the Santa 
Fe River Ranch near Alachua. The 
heifers were also bred on the same 
ranch. 

* ” © 

“T’ve learned my lesson,” says Wayne 
Bennett who has a cattle farm near 
Chapel Hill, N. C., after discovering 
how much water his two baby beeves 
could drink. 

Bennett had been watering his calves 
in two 2%-gallon buckets. He filled 
the buckets twice a day, and there al- 
ways appeared to be some water left. 

When Bennett replaced the buckets 
with one-half of a 55-gallon steel drum, 
water consumption went up 45%. In 
addition, the steers are looking and 
doing much better. 

* * * 

New officers of the Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association are Edward Wads- 
worth, Prattville, president, J. Ed Hor- 
ton, Madison, first vice-president, Rich- 
ard Arrington, Montgomery, second 
vice-president, E. R. Howard, Toney, 
treasurer. E. H. Wilson is executive 
vice-president. 

* * + 

Edward J. Stafford, Valley View 
Farms, Whitehall, was elected’ president 
of the Maryland Beef Cattle Improve- 
ment Association, with Elmer E. 
Hodges, El-Kay Farms, Frederick, vice- 
president, and R. F. Logue, Andelot 
Farm, Worton, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

Cattle numbers on Kentucky farms 
are increasing at about the same rate 
as U.S. cattle figures. Beef cows two 
years and older increased 11% in 1959, 
beef heifers one to two years old in- 
creased 3% and steers one year and 
older increased 1%. 


The Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
will close permanently on Apr. 30. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia is completing a retirement 
home for aged stockmen and drovers 
after they hang up their saddles for the 
last time. The home is near Alice 
Springs, geographical heart of the con- 
tinent, and is set on a 19-acre derelict 
orchard. The inspiration of a church 
missionary, contributions of 2,000 cat- 
tlemen and assistance of the govern- 
ment have made possible construction 
of the rent-free apartment-cottages, 
where old-timers now alone can reside 
in individual bed-sitting rooms, with 
kitchens holding refrigerators and 
wood stoves. 


ARGENTINA 

An article in the livestock press says 
that the USDA has agreed to lend 
Argentina $14-odd million to help her 
eliminate foot-and-mouth disease and 
increase her beef production for export. 
Funds are to come from P. L. 480 
money set up to help sale of surplus 
U. S. agricultural products aboard. 

Executive Vice-President McMillan 
has contacted the State Department and 
USDA officials regarding details and 
implications to domestic production. 
Preliminary findings have not sub- 
stantiated the story. 


COLOMBIA 

Attention is being given to establish- 
ment of canning factories and cattle 
slaughter plants in Colombia with a 
view to exporting meats. At present 
most of the Colombian §slaughter- 
houses cannot produce meat to meet the 
inspection standards of the United 
States and some other’ importing 
countries. Since Colombia has foot-and- 
mouth disease, imports to the United 
States would be limited to canned and 
fully cured meats. 


GUATEMALA 

The Guatemalan government has set 
up new meat inspection regulations in 
order to export beef to the United 
States. However, formal approval of 
the USDA is necessary before ship- 
ments begin. Cattle numbers there have 
been increasing and totaled 1,142,000 
head in 1959. The wholesale price of 
carcass beef in Guatemala City has 
been averaging 21 or 22 cents a pound. 


AUSTRALIA 

In February, two ships left Australia 
with 7,947,520 pounds of frozen beef 
destined for the United States. These 
cargoes will go to New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. On Mar. 4 the 
Pioneer Surf left Australia with 741,- 
440 pounds of frozen beef destined to 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago. 

NEW ZEALAND 

The USDA’s Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets release of Mar. 21 states that eight 
ships are scheduled to clear New Zeal- 
and in March and April carrying about 
13 million pounds of meat to the United 
States. About 10 million pounds will go 
to the West Coast and 3 million to the 
East. 





PT and JUMBO EARTAGS 
Your preference 25c. Snagproof, legible 50 ft. in 
white or yellow, with numbers in black, red, 
green, or blue, guaranteed to stay bold. 
Neck chains, tags, nylon rope sets. Complete 
identification equipment. Write for samples and 
nearest dealer. 

BOCK’S CATTLE-IDENTI CO. 
P. O. BOX 133-X MATTOON, ILL. 


“Let the Columbus 
heavy duty roller mill 
help solve your 
feeding problems. 


Truck 
mounted (illustrated), 
trailer, stationary. 
Four capacities: 300, 

PRICES, LITERATURE 600, 900, 1200 bu. 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 


THE JOHNSON 
CUBE AND CAKE FEEDER 


BIG 500-LB. CAPACITY 


THE FAST, EASY AND SAFE WAY 
TO FEED CATTLE CUBES AND CAKE 


A TWO-MAN OPERATION DONE BY ONE MAN! 
Cut feeding time by 75-80%! Stop feeding from 
sacks and buckets! Stay out of bad weather! Just 
sit in the cab of your pickup and feed with easy 
pulls on the control rope. No more climbing in- 
and-out of truck. The big C-500 manages a big 
operation in one run; unloads its full 500 Ib. 
capacity in less than 10 minutes. It fits easily on 
standard pickup bed. Sturdy 22 and 24 ga. 
galvanized steel with | and I'/.” angle-iron con- 
struction for long life. Our feeders are fully 
guaranteed. 

(Patented: U. S. Pat. Off. No. 2,822,957; other 
pats. pending) 


For information write: 


L. L. JOHNSON INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 7 Pauls Valley, Okla. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


Fe tar Lae Fale Y CLL TAA 


1 Year for $3.00 
P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 


Yee ae ll ea) D7 





Personal Mention 


John Harvey 
Knox, head of ani- 
mal husbandry at 
New Mexico State 
University, is the 
recipient of the first 
distinguished teach- 
er award offered by 
the American Soci- 
ety of Animal Pro- 
duction. In 1954 
Professor Knox was 
named Cattleman of 
the Year by the 
New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association—the only instance 
in which the honor went to an educator 
and research man. A native of Ohio, 
he went to Texas A & M College in 
1927 as an assistant professor; he has 
been with the New Mexico institution 
since 1935. 


Knox 


D. E. “Dick” Richards, Oregon live- 
stock expert, has been named to suc- 
ceed the retiring Walter A. Holt as 
manager of the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition at Portland. Holt 
will reside at Prosser, Wash., where 
he will write for livestock publications. 
Richards is a former Grant County ex- 
tension agent, one-time superintendent 
of the Eastern Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion at Union, and has ranched and 
been a ranch manager. 


Florence Hall, widow of Radford S. 
Hall, former executive secretary of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, is the new ranch-home editor for 
the Record Stockman, leading livestock 
weekly newspaper of the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. Mrs. Hall, daughter of a for- 
mer owner of the newspaper, is widely 
known throughout the livestock indus- 
try. 


Baxter Reed, regional fiscal agent for 
the Rocky Mountain region’s Denver 
office, U. S. Forest Service, has been 
promoted to division chief of fiscal con- 
trol in the southern region with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


David Rice, secretary of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association, has been 
elected chairman of the Colorado High- 
way Users Conference at Denver. Mem- 
bership includes representatives of in- 
dustries which use the highways and 
their suppliers. 


Fred Kennedy, regional Forest Serv- 
ice supervisor at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
has been named president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Range Management. 
This group will meet in Salt Lake City 
about the time of the American Nation- 
al meeting there next January. 


20 years ago the Corn Belt had 80% 
of the cattle on feed. Today it is 70%. 
Western states have picked up the 10%. 
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Regional Beef Councils 
Set Up in West & Midwest 

A second regional beef (promotion) 
council was organized in mid-March 
at Reno when representative stockmen 
from five western states met to form 
the Western Regional Beef Council. A 
previous regional group with similar 
aims was organized earlier in the year 
to comprise the area of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, and parts of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

Directors of the western group in- 
clude Brunel Christensen, president of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
chairman, representing California; 
Louis Bergevin, Nevada; Kent Ma- 
gruder, Oregon; Al Matsen, Washing- 
ton, and Hugh W. Colton, Utah. 

Objectives of the regional council are 
to provide a means through which cat- 
tlemen, dairymen, feeders and others 
could pool their support for a “continu- 
ous promotion program for beef,’ min- 
imize expenses through the regional 
set-up, act as a foundation in support 
of the National Beef Council and im- 
prove support for the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. 

Membership is $1,000 (minimum), 
which means one director; $5,000 (two 
directors); each additional $10,000 (one 
director). Each state is to establish its 
own collection system. It pays $1,000 
membership fee and submits an esti- 
mate of annual contribution, upon 
which the original directorship will be 
based. 

The council has invited other western 
states (Montana, Colorado, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, New Mexico, Arizona, Alaska 
and Hawaii) to join the organization. 


Meat Institute Finds 
Meat Still Best Buy 


Figures just released by the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute show that meat is 
becoming more of a bargain all the 
time. Last year the average worker 
(earning $2.22 an hour) worked only 18 
minutes to buy an average pound of 
meat—about a minute-and-a-half less 
than it took to earn the same quantity 
of meat in 1958, and only about a min- 
ute-and-a-half longer than in 1956, the 
all-time bargain year. If the average 
man could have banked the saving in 
working time resulting from last year’s 
purchasing-power price, he would have 
put away 24 seconds for every pound 
of beef he earned. This is a more real- 
istic way of measuring value than the 
monetary system, which relies on the 
deceptively inflated dollar, AMI 
nomists assert. 


eco- 


Meat Promotion Committee 
Urges Constant Selling Effort 
The National Meat Promotion Com- 
mitte is urging retailers, meat packers 
and restaurateurs to maintain present 
high levels of continuous promotional 
effort for meat, expected to be in great- 


est supply in history this year. Also 
recommended: special emphasis on beef 
in the latter months of 1960. It is ex- 
pected that beef will set a new record 
in production, with heaviest supplies 


coming to market in the fourth quarter. 

The action followed reports on the 
livestock and meat situation at a meet- 
ing of the committee in Chicago, wnd 
the group will be called back into ses- 
sion during the summer to re-evaluate 
the meat supply situation and study 
possibilities of setting specific dates for 
major coordinated promotion cam- 
paigns in the fall and winter. 

Chairman of the group committee is 
Carl F. Neumann, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Poard: representatives of livestock or- 
ganizations (C. W. McMillan, American 
National’s executive vice-president, at- 
tended the Chicago meeting), farm 
groups, packers, retailer and restaura- 
teur trade associations and service and 
promotional organizations make up the 
group, with which the USDA works 
closely. 


Colorado Cattlemen Shift 


To Voluntary Beef Promotion 

The Denver Record Stockman says 
that Colorado cattlemen will try te 
work out a voluntary deduction for in- 
dustry promotion and drop a proposed 
compulsory beef marketing order. Otto 
Maul, president of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, explained“ to the 
stockmen’s weekly paper that the Colo- 
rado Beef Council will try to work out 
plans to finance beef promotion and 
industry advertising through voluntary 
“prior consent.” He said cattlemen will 
be asked to fill out a card pledging the 
amount of money they are willing to 
give for beef promotion and advertis- 
ing. 


Alabama Has Ideal 


Beef Promotion Law 

A beef promotion law in Alabama 
ran into a snag when some dissenters 
obtained an injunction against a refer- 
endum of cattlemen, called for in the 
law, to approve a voluntary deduction 
of 10 cents on cattle sold, for a fund 
for beef promotion. 

Under the law, % cent of each 10 
cents, returnable if desired, goes to pay 
costs of collection—a part to the yards 
and part to the department of agricul- 
ture. Directors of the Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association will administer the 


oe 


Lauretta Howe Armer: The wife of 
Tobe (Frank, Jr.) Armer, member of 
Arizona family well known among live- 
stock people, died in a mid-March car 
accident as she and her husband of less 
than a year were driving to Phoenix 
for a vacation. Both were to graduate 
in June from the veterinary school at 
Colorado State University. 


Ed. Fritz: Widely known in Arizona, 
Mr. Fritz passed away last month at 
Clifton after long illness. He was a 
brother of Fred Fritz, also of Clifton, 
who is the chairman of the brand and 
theft committee of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 


American Cattle Producer 





Apr. 18-20—7th National Watershed Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 25—National Beef Council meeting, Den- 
ver. 

Apr. 29—Beef Cattle Day, 
University, Pullman. 


Apr. 30—National Hide Assn. convention, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 


Apr. 30—California Cattle Feeders convention, 
Fresno. 


May 1-4—Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 48th 
annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 


May 2-4—Spring meeting, Tanners’ 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


May 10-11—American Feed Mfrs. Assn. meet- 
ing, Chicago. 


May 10-12—8th Highway Transportation Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


May 11-13—6th annual American Angus con- 
ference, College Station, Tex. 


May 12-15—Nat’l Ind. Meat Packers Assn., At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


May 15-17—Montana Stockgrowers’ 
tion, Missoula, 


May 18—Beef Cattle Day, Corvallis, Ore. 

May 19-21—Washington Cattlemen’s conven- 
tion, Longview. 

May 24—Sandhills Cattlemen’s annual meet- 
ing, North Platte. Nebr. 

dune 2-3—Wyoming Stock Growers conven- 
tion, Cheyenne. 


June 9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers con- 
vention, Ft. Pierre. 


June 9-11—Colorado Cattlemen's 
La Junta. 

June 9-11—Nebraska Stock Growers conven- 
tion, Chadron. 


June 13-15—North Dakota Stockmen’s conven- 
tion, Dickinson. 


Washington State 


Council, 


conven- 


convention, 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 28, 1960 Mar. 30, 1959 
$29.50 - 32.75 $31.75 - 36.00 
26.50 - 31.00 28.75 - 33.00 
23.00 - 27.00 25.25 - 28.75 
20.50 - 24.00 24.50 - 26.25 
17.00 - 19.00 20.00 - 21.50 

3 34.00 32.00 - 34.00* 
30.00 26.00 - 32.00 

31.50 25.75 - 36.50 

25.00 24.00 - 28.50 

16.75 16.75 - 17.60 

20.75 20.50 - 22.00 

9.00 5.50 - 9.00 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Steers, Good 

Steers, Std. 

Cows, Comm. 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 
Vealers, Std. 

F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Md. 
Hogs (180-2402) 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 

(* Gd. only in 1958) 


WHOLESALE DRESSED 
(Chicago) 
Mar. 24, 1960 
$43.50 - 47.50 
41.00 - 45.00 
37.50 - 41.00 
57.00 - 60.00 
53.00 - 56.00 
43.00 - 52.00 
41.00 - 49.00 
42.00 - 47.00 
40.00 - 43.50 


Prime 
Choice 


MEATS 


Mar. 26. 1959 
$45.00 - 48.50 
42.50 - 46.00 
40.50 - 44.00 
54.00 - 59.00 
49.00 - 54.00 
43.00 - 50.00 
37.00 - 45.00 
35.00 - 45.00 
42.00 - 45.00 


Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Veal, 


Choice 
Good 

Std. 

Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-122 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1960 1960 1959 
169,482 182,549 160,401 
11,117 12,311 12,657 

356,490 311,537 : 

8,011 9,442 
12,294 14,046 


5-Yr. 

Avg. 
158,207 
10,610 
385,393 
13,974 
8,645 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 
Total Pork 

Veal 

Lamb & Mutton 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,436 389 
1,219 377 
2 mos. ’60 3,001 802 2,313 
2 mos. ’59 2,660 801 2,402 
(Cow and heifer slaughter made up 42.9% of 
total federally inspected cattle slaughter, 
against 44.4% in Feb. 1959. Canners and cut- 
ters were 9.3% of the total this year, com- 
pared with 11.2% in the same month last year.) 


Hogs 
5,841 


Sheep 
1,076 
1,080 


Feb. 1960 
Feb. 1959 


April, 1960 


' 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


CATTLE & GRAIN RANCH 


Approximately 10,000 acres of deeded land 
with 3,500 acres private Taylor allotment and 
forest permit. Over 1,250 acres of farmland 
with 500 acre wheat allotment, newer ranch 
style home, on oiled road only 6 miles from 
town, school bus by door. Price $365,000 with 
25% down. 

We offer you a choice of several good pasture 
and grain ranches in the beautiful Cascade 
Lake area. One of Idaho’s fastest growing 
recreation spots. 


560 ACRES—grain, clover and cattle. Highway 
frontage, nice improvements. $84,000. 
560 ACRES—Beef pasture, fair improvements, 
private reservoir, $50,000. 
575 ACRES—all farmed to grain, house suit- 
able for summer, $42,000. 
320 ACRES—grain land, unimproved, highway 
frontage, price $22,500. 
These places offer scenery galore and good 
boating, hunting and fishing nearby. Write 
for particulars. 

PITKIN & NEWELL 
5312 Fairview Boise, Idaho 

Dial 3-6424 


Due to other interests owner will sell highly 
improved 1000 unit cattle ranch on paved high- 
way. Abundant water, excellent fences, near 
Kansas City market. Possession 30 days. Price 


$400,000.00. Box 515, American Cattle Producer, ‘| 


801 E. 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


UNUSUAL 


3500 head Calif. ranch, 40 miles from coast 
central. $1,500,000. Inspect and confirm a 


ee WALKER REALTY 


2485 Long Beach Bivd., Long Beach, Calif. 


BRAZIL 


Central Highlands, 1000—100,000 acres farm, 
ranch or timberland. $1 to $3 per acre. Near 
new highways & Brasilia, Brazil's new $350,- 
000,000 capital which President Eisenhower 
visited February 23 and on nationwide TV 
recently. Our local agent has sold several 
tracts to Texans who flew down. Brochure, 
maps, facts all free. Don't let delay cancel 
your opportunity. Phone me now, M. E. Bogle, 
527 Ogden Street, San Antonio 12, Texas. 
CA 6-9500. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 

1,900-ACRE RANCH 12 MILES FROM market. 
Bermuda grass, well fenced, watered, im- 
proved, $170,000. J. O. Stith, Realtor, Com- 
mercial National Building, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 


Florida Cattle Ranches, Citrus Groves, Motels 
& Business Opportunities. John J. Brennan, 
Realtor, P. O. Box 1537, Lakeland, Fla. 


1,583-Acre Sheep or Cattle Ranch. $12,000 to 
$13,000 down. Balance in 10 to 15 yrs., 5'2%. 
78.7 wheat base. 1,283 acres grazing. Good 
bldgs., close to hiway and schools. Possession 
immediately. Excellent buy. Call Wibaux 
2131 or 3211 or write Ellis Jones, Wibaux, 
Montana, Real Estate Broker. 


LYMAN BREWSTER 


REAL ESTATE 
Specializing in Montana Ranch Properties 


1131 N. 31st St. Phone ALpine 2-0386 
Billings, Montana 





RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR BEST New Mexico Cattle and Sheep 
Ranches write PRAGER MILLER, Ranch Spe- 
cialist, 204 So. Kentucky, Roswell, New Mexico. 


8,480-ACRE Ranch—$35,000 to $40,000 down. 
4,480 acres deeded, balance N.P. and State 
lease. Equipment buyers choice on 25 young 
Hereford cows, and '4 minerals on 3,200 acres 
all go with ranch. Fenced for sheep or cattle. 
1,100 tillable acres, 640 to 700 now farmed. 
222-acre wheat base. Plenty of springs, dams 
and wells for good water. 2 Modern houses 
and bunkhouse. Good outbuildings. Money 
maker. Immediate possession. Call Wibaux 
2131 or 3211 or write Ellis Jones, Wibaux, 
Montana, Real Estate Broker. 


FOR A SURE TOMORROW 
INSURE TODAY 
Invest in Southern Oregon 
Ranches — Motels — Resorts 
Thos. J. Hight Agency, Inc., Realtors 
Medford, Oregon 


An extraordinary ranch. 7,320 deeded at $25 
acre, 1,700 leased. Excellent improvements, 
plenty hay and water. $50,000—27 years on 
balance. Other choice farms and ranches. 
Contact—SERVICE REAL ESTATE, 


BISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


6,821-Acre Ranch—$35,000 to $40,000 down, bal- 
ance 20 years at 5%. 6,181 acres deeded. '2 re-, 
maining minerals go with place. Complete 
line farm equip. incl. 193.4 wheat base. 5,585 
grazing. 22-24 wells, springs and dams. Fenced 
for cattle, excellent bldgs., on hiway, close to 
towns, modern home. Possession immediately. 
Call Wibaux 2131 or 3211 or write Ellis Jones, 
Wibaux, Montana, Real Estate Broker. 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls 
—Large, heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breed- 
ing. Advanced Register records. Folder with 
data on request. James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: Taylor 7-2041) 


WYE PLANTATION 
Queenstown, Maryland 


AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 


Auctioneering Pays Big; Write Western Col- 
lege of Auctioneering, Box 1458, Billings, Mont. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


GET TOTAL PERMANENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREEDING TROUBLES AND 
LOSSES resulting from shortage of Iodine in 
soils and grasses grown. Use “D-F-I" Guar- 
anteed POTASSIUM IODINE 90% U. S. P. 
Powdered easily mixed in stock salt or min- 
erals. WIDELY USED. Successful over 20 
years in all western range states. Cost only 
20c a cow yearly. Fully guaranteed. Particu- 
lars? Write CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM 
IODIZING, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. (Under U. S. 
D. A. Insp. Since 1936.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


SELLING 530,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 
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In your hands... 


new levels of 


herd protection _. 


Quality control — carried one step further at key checkpoints 
than present regulations require — enables you to use ASL 


—— products with a complete sense of security. 


ASL bacterins and vaccines meet highest known standards for 
sterility, safety and potency before leaving the laboratory. 
For more than 39 years, ASL has built a reputation as a producer 
of top-rated biologics for livestock and poultry, due in no 
small part to its rigid quality control program. 


It is the belief at ASL that research findings — to be most useful 
— should be brought all the way to the ranch or farm, For that 
reason, ASL strives to keep a step ahead also with technical 
service — by establishing and maintaining key contacts in the livestock 
field ... through speaking tours and consultation with livestock groups. 


You can give your livestock new levels of protection against 
many conditions, including — 


BLACKLEG ANTHRAX 

MALIGNANT EDEMA STAPH-STREP INFECTIONS 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA RED WATER DISEASE 
(combinations of above) RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 


RAV 


- te 


Specify ASL bacterins and vaccines for your herd. 
You cannot buy better, 


HON &Qudy 

LS LSUlaon 
WIILIOHSIWN ALISHZAINNA 
tus SNZAZLS Zola 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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